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Reading 


In the reading section of the TOEFL” test, you will be required to read 3-5 passages on varying topics. After 
each passage, you will answer 12-14 questions that test your ability to understand vocabulary, sentence 
structure, and factual information as well as implied information and the writer's intention. You will not 
be permitted to see the questions until after you have read the passage. While answenng the questions, 
you will be permitted to look back at the reading. You do not need any previous knowledge on the topic in 
order to answer the questions correctly. 


© Passage Types: 
1. Exposition—material that provides information about or an explanation of a topic 
2. Argumentation—material that presents a point of view about a topic and provides supporting 
evidence in favor of a position 
3, Narrative—an account of a person's life or a historical event 


© Question Types: 
Most questions will be multiple-choice questions much like those found on older versions of the 
TOEFL® test. The following list explains the types and number of each type of question per passage. 
Questions will not necessarily appear in this order, 












Identify the noun to which a pronoun i refering 
Select details or facts provided in the 


Identity details or facts NOT provided, or NOT true according 
to the passage 


Identify the writer's method in explaining his or her 
point, or tell why the writer has mentioned something 













Draw an inference from the passage by choosing an answer that 
is something not actually said in the passage, but is imped 
or can be interred 
Choose the best paraphrase to Gemonstrate your understanding 
of part of the passage or a sentence and your ability to analyze 
the meaning of the designated part of the passage 






Three other question types are not multiple-choice and are not found on older versions of the TOEFL" 
test. Each passage will include one sentence insertion activity, and one of two additional types of activities: 
either a chart or a summary question. 


Test management: 


Questions cannot be viewed until after the passage has been read. 

You will be allowed to study the reading as you attempt the questions. 

Use the Review icon at the top of the screen to return to previous questions you may wish to revise 
or recheck. 

There is a glossary available. In this book, definitions for underlined words appear at the end of each 
passage. 

When reading passages, ask yourself the following questions: 

=> What is the main idea of the passage? 

~ How is the main idea developed/supported in the passage? 

For each patagraph/new point in the passage, ask yourself why the author mentions this and how it 
relates to the main idea 

Keep in mand that you have from 60-100 minutes to read the passages and answer 12-14 questions per 
passage. This usually means roughly 20 minutes per set of passage and questions. Try to pace yourself 
accordingly. For each set of questions, first answer all of the questions that you can answer easily. You 
can then go back and answer more difficult questions. If you find that you have exceeded 20 minutes 
for a particular secton, it s best to guess an answer and move on to the next section rather than remain 
On a particularly difficult question for several minutes. 


Listening 

In the listening section of the TOEFL® test, you will hear a variety of conversations and lectures, each of 
which lasts from 3-6 minutes. A total of 6 listening passages will be presented. After each passage, you 
will then be asked to answer 5-6 questions about what you heard. Like the reading section of the TOEFL" 
test, the questions are designed to assess your understanding of the main idea, factual information, and 
inferences. You will not be asked questions regarding vocabulary or sentence structure 


© Passage Types: 


1. Conversations—two people discussing a campus-telated problem, issue, or process 

2. Lectures—a professor speaking a monologue, presenting information related to an academic topic 

3. Classroom interaction—similar to the lecture passage type with some interaction between the 
professor and one or more students included 


© Question Types: 
The following list explains the types and number of each type of question per listening passage on 
the TOEFL" iBT test. Questions will not necessarily appear in this order. 








Choose the best phrase or semence 


Select multiple answers to complete a chart 
Explain how or why the speaker communicated certain information 


Hear a particular portion of the listening passage again 
and identify the speaker's purpose, attitude, or the implied 
meaning of a statement 













Test management: 

© A visual image will be given on the screen to allow test-takers to recognize each speaker's role and 
the context of the conversation. Along with this image, a subject title will be given for each lecture. 

© Before you begin the listening section, listen to the headset directions. Pay particular attention to how 
you change the volume. It is very important that you be able to hear Clearly during the listening section 
of the test 

© if you miss something that is said in a conversation or lecture, do not panic. Forget about it, and 
simply keep listening. Even native speakers do not hear everything that is said. 

© Note-taking during the lecture is permitted, Paper will be provided by the test supervisor These notes 
can be studied while answering the questions, 

© Like the reading section, questions cannot be viewed until after the lecture/conversation has been 
completed. 

© Do not leave any question unanswered, You are NOT penalized for guessing an answer. 


© Question Types: 
Questions for the writing section of the TOEFL* iBT test will appear in the following order. 

















Test management: 

© In the integrated writing, you will read a passage and listen to a lecture afterwards. The reading passage 
disappears while listening and reappears after listening, so don’t worry about taking notes about all 
of the key points in the reading. You will NOT be able to hear the listening again, so it is very important 
to take good notes while you listen. 

© You have to type in your answers. You can use icon buttons at the top of the screen for editing. The 

© Keep the style of essay writing in English in mind. First select a main dea, explain t dearly, then support 
and develop it using details and/or examples. Be sure your essay has a logical flow. There should be 
a reason for every sentence in your essay such reasons include introducing a new example or detail 
to support the main idea, or explaining or supporting an example or detail mentioned previously. Do not 
write any sentences that are unrelated to your main idea or that do not fit into the organizational 
Structure of your essay just to increase your word count 

© Make every effort to use effective language and appropriate sentence structure and vocabulary. Try 
NOT to use vocabulary or constructions that you are not confident with, as these will increase your 
chances of making errors. 

© Use a variety of language. English has a large number of synonyms and analogous constructions, so 
using the same construction repeatedly is considered poor style 

© Keep the 50-minute time limit for the entire writing section in mind. Remember that graders are 
expecting to read draft essays, not finely polished final products. If you find yourself stuck in a particular 
part of your essay, it is best to move on and complete the essay, then go back and fix the difficult area. 

© Try to leave at least 5 minutes for revision. When revising, be sure to look for spelling or grammatical 
errors (remember, there is no spell checker on the test!) as well as ways to improve the structure and 
flow of your essay. 


How writing will be scored 
ETS graders will score test-takers” essays for integrated writing tasks according to the following scale: 


Score 





General Description 


The essay includes important information from 
both the reading and the lecture and appropnately 
explans the informaton wath regard to the prompt. 


The essay includes most of the key points from 
the reading and the lecture as they relate to the 
Prompt. Some points may not be fully explained 
or the explanation may be vague. 


The essay has one or more of the following 
problems: does not include a key point from 
the lecture or reading, shows only a limited 
understanding of the information, incorrectly 
explains a key pont, problems with grammar 
or word choice make some sentences unclear. 


The essay has one or more of the following 
problems: does not include sufficent information 
from the reading, lecture, or both, contains many 
problems wath grammar or word choice so the 
reader cannot follow connectors between ideas 


The essay includes few or none of the key points 
from the reading, lecture, or both. The essay is 
poorly written and difficult to understand, 


The essay only copies words from the prompt 
or is not related to the topic at all 


Key Points 


The essay & well organized, it may include minor 
emors in grammar or word chace, but the errors 
do not make sentences difficult to understand. 


There are several minor errors wath language: 
some ideas may not seem connected, but there 
are no real problems with clarity. 


Errors in sentence structure and word choice 
may make the meaning of some sentences 
unclear, transitions or connections between 
ideas are not always easy to follow, overall, the 
important deas in the essay can be understood. 


Errors in sentence structure and word choe 
make ideas in the essay difficult to understand 
readers untamitar with the reading and lecture 
may not be able to follow the essay 


Frequent and serious errors in grammar and 
word choke make some sentences in the essay 
impossible to understand 


There is not enough of the students writing 
available to score 


ETS graders will score test-takers” essays for independent writing tasks according to the following scale 












The response answers the question or prompt There i5 good use of language, correct choice of 
S well. The essay is easy to understand and well | words and idioms to express ideas. Minor errors in 
organized. grammar and word choce are acceptable. 


The response answers the question or prompt, | There 5 good use of language, including a vanety of 
but not all of the ideas are fully developed. The | sentence structures and appropriate range of 
4 essay can be understood, but there are some | vocabulary. There ate some minor entors in sentence 
Clearly noticeable mistakes in the writing, structure, word form, or the use of idioms, but these 
errors do not make comprehension difficult 















The essay gives a basic answer to the question or | Few connectors are used to link ideas or show 
Prompt, but not many examples or details are | progression of thought. Sentence constructions 
3 Provided. Most sentences can be understood, | are very simple, or there are frequent errors in 
but errors in grammar or word choice could | more complex sentence structures. Word choice 
make the meaning of some sentences unclear, and poor grammar may make some sentences 
vague or difficult to comprehend. 










The essay i5 very short and not well organized 
The ideas are not connected, and examples are 
not explamed. 


The essay 5 short and confusing. Little or no | There are serious errors in grammar and word 
detal s given to support ideas, and irrelevant | choice 

information is included. Some sentences cannot 
be understood by the reader. 


The essay only copies words from the prompt 
or is not related to the topic at all 


Errors in grammar or word choke appear in almost 
every sentence. Overall, ideas are difficult to follow. 



















Not enough of the students writing is available 
to score 
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Reading 


Directions 
This section measures your ability to understand an academic passage in English. 


The Reading Section is divided into two separately timed parts. 


Most questions are worth 1 point, but the last question in each set is worth more than 1 
point. The directions indicate how many points you may receive. 


Some passages include a word or phrase that is underlined in blue. Definitions or 
explanations for underlined words are provided at the end of the passage. 


You can skip questions and go back to them later as long as there is time remaining. 


You may now begin the Reading Section. In this part, you will read two passages. You will 
have forty minutes to read the passages and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Creative urban planners continually 
seek new ways to make cities more 
satisfying places to live. W A) One 
versatile tool in this pursuit is the “green 
roof,” which draws from fundamental 
precepts in architectural design, 
horticulture, and urban development 
At its most basic, a green roof system 
transforms a conventional roof into a 
living roof by adding a waterproof 
membrane. $ B) The membrane is 
then covered with drainage and filter 
layers, a growth medium (e.g. soil), 
and live plants. a C) A green roof can be built on a flat or graded surface, can be thick or 
thin, and can feature a wide range of plant cover, from common lawn grasses, to edible 
vegetables, to delicate flowering plants. Familiar rooftop gardens have plants in pots or 
planters. A green roof goes further. It is an integral part of a building and one that offers 
ecological and economic benefits, as well as aesthetic appeal. I D) 

Roofs covered in living plants were used in ancient Mesopotamia for aesthetic purposes 
(the famed Hanging Gardens of Babylon), in Viking settlements, and on the American Great 
Plains for basic shelter and insulation (sod houses) The green roof as we know it, however, is 





a relatively recent creation. The first modern green roofs were developed in Germany during 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. Theit main’ function Was to slow water dtainage that was 
siang stormnssewer Systerns in ‘urban areas Where natural vegetation Was scarce The idea 
subsequently spread through Europe and made a few inroads into some American cities. 

A wide range of environmental benefits can result from the adoption of green roofs. 
Preliminary research suggests that living roofs help clean polluted urban air. For example, grass 
acts as a natural air filf@f| removing each day 0. 2 kilograms of airborne particulates from the 
air per square meter of grass-covered surface. By converting carbon dioxide (CO2) into oxygen 
through photosynthesis, plants also help limit the build-up of atmospheric COz, a greenhouse 
gas. One-and-a-half square meters of uncut grass produces enough oxygen per year to meet 
the annual oxygen requirement of an average human being. 

Rooftop green space in cities also helps (mitigate what scientists call the urban heat island 
effect. Structures surfaced with conventional building materials—paved roads and black rooftops, 
for example—absorb solar radiation and release it into the near-surface environment in the 
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form of heat. The effect is to raise the air temperature in a city by up to 5° Celsius over the 
temperature in the surrounding countryside. Using mathematical models, a Canadian research 
team found that if only 5 percent of the roof area of Toronto had green roofs, air temperatures 
would be reduced by 1° to 2° Celsius. 

Green roofs save money through energy and resource conservation. Studies done in 
Germany, where an estimated 10 percent of all roofs today are green, suggest that green 
roofs last two to three times longer than conventional roofs. The long service life of a green 
roof means that fewer resources and less energy will be pended in roof replacement. 

Green roofs also save money by lowering the cost of interior heating and cooling. One 
study found that an average building with a green roof requires 25 percent less cooling in 
warm weather and loses 26 percent less heat when the weather is cold. For example, a 
commercial facility in Germany with a green roof saved enough money in three years through 
lower heating and cooling costs to pay for the cost of installing the roof. The facility also saved 
money in equipment costs, since additional cooling towers had become unnecessary. As energy 
costs increase, the tenants of buildings with green roofs will undoubtedly reap additional savings. 

A city’ livability is as much about the attractiveness of one’s surroundings as it is about 
living costs. The aesthetic benefits of green roofs should not be discounted. Green roofs 
designed to be parks or gardens can help address a lack of green space in many urban areas. 
Some are even used for the small-scale, largely recreational production of edible vegetables. 
All this vegetation naturally attracts songbirds, ducks and other waterfowl, butterflies, and 
bats. Especially for those whose windows look out over a city’s roofscape—apartment dwellers, 
office workers, even patients in high-rise hospitals—a green roof can provide a priceless 
connection with nature and the cycle of seasons. On the whole, living roofs add plants into 
urban landscapes, making cities more environmentally sound and less stressful, and they do 
so in a cost-effective manner. 





ee a E EEE 


4. According to paragraph 1, green roofs 
(A) are very heavy 
(B) thrive mostly in warm climates 
(C) are composed of several layers of material 
(D) can provide most food a city needs 


2. The word Ghé in the passage refers to 


(A) a pot or planter (8) a part of a building 
(C) an environmental benefit (D) a green roof 


3. Look at the four squares [ll] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


This miniature ecosystem can be built on top of an existing roof, often with structural 
modifications to accommodate the extra weight, or incorporated into the construction of 
a new building. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [ml] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1* square (B) 2” square 

(C) 3% square (D) 4" square 


4. According to paragraph 2, all of the following are true about modern green roofs EXCEPT 
(A) they were initially developed in Germany 
(8) they were designed to slow water drainage 
(C) they were used in Viking settlements 
(D) they are found in a few American cities 


5. Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 
passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 
(A) They were meant to soak up rainwater in cities that had few natural plants that could catch 
water before it over-stressed the sewers. 

(B) They were meant to reduce the amount of waste produced by large urban populations 
without efficient sewage plants. 

(C) They were developed to replace soil and vegetation lost to natural forces like rainwater and to 
overdevelopment by urban populations. 

(D) They were developed to help water drain faster into the sewers so it would not threaten the 
few plants that survived in the city. 


6. The word filféflin the passage is closest in meaning to 


(A) producer (B) container 
(C) cooler (D) cleaner 


7. According to paragraph 3, carbon dioxide is 
(A) an airborne particulate 
(B) an environmental benefit 
(C) something a green roof can help control 
(D) something a green roof can help make 


10. 


n. 


12. 


13. 


The word fiiitigatelin the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) intensify (B) cause 
(C) prevent (D) weaken 


According to paragraph 4, temperatures in urban areas tend to be higher than in the surrounding 
countryside because 

(A) cities are more crowded 

(B) vehicles moving on paved roads create heat 

(©) green roofs in rural areas absorb heat 

(D) commonly used building materials retain heat 


What can be inferred from paragraph 5 about conventional roofs? 
(A) Replacing one is costly. 

(B) They are one type of living roof. 

(C) Resources needed to build them are now scarce. 

(D) They have a service life of less than ten years. 


The word @xpetided in the passage is closest in meaning to 


(A) made larger (B) used up 
(©) asked for (D) found out 


In paragraph 6, why does the author mention the case of the commercial facility? 
(A) To illustrate the high cost of buying a green roof 

(B) To show that businesses have expenses homeowners don't have 

(C) To give one case in which green roofs produce energy 

(D) To support the claim that green roofs can reduce costs 


Directions: An introductory sentence for a brief summary of the passage is provided below. 
Complete the summary by selecting the THREE answers that express the most important ideas in 
the passage. Some sentences do not belong in the summary because they express ideas that are 
not presented in the passage or are minor ideas in the passage. This question is worth 2 points. 


Green roofs provide economic and ecological benefits 
and can help make cities more satisfying places to life. 








Answer Choices 


(A) Green roofs can improve air quality by removing pollutants and maintaining healthy levels of 
atmospheric gases. 

(B) Green roofs can be as simple as a grass lawn or as complex as a food-producing garden. 

(C) By dissipating heat, green roofs can help lower temperatures in urban areas. 

(D) A green roof can reduce the costs of heating and cooling a building. 

(E) In industrial settings, green roofs replace the need for cooling towers. 

(F) Green roofs can help cure psychological and emotional disorders suffered by the residents of cities. 
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Paralanguage 





Human beings are social creatures, 
and communication is a basic, if not the 
most important, feature of social life. 
People often think of communication 
strictly in terms of speaking or writing. 
However, human communication also 
relies on non-verbal behaviors, each of 
which can convey important meanings. 
Linguists refer to these highly culture-bound, 
non-verbal communication techniques 
> as paralanguage. Researchers suggest 
that up to 90 percent of what people communicate is conveyed through paralanguage. 
Specifically, because paralanguage is so prevalent in daily communication and varies from one 
cultural context to another, understanding these hidden aspects of communication is integral 
to successful language learning and cross-cultural communication. 

Body language is perhaps the most obvious form of paralanguage. It refers to the gestures, 
expressions, and postures that are used instead of, or in addition to, verbal language or other 
forms of paralanquage. Body language includes Voluntary actions such as smiling to express 
warmth, dropping the jaw to show surprise, or waving a hand to say goodbye. However, not 
all body language is voluntary. Involuntary body language, such as a nervous shifting of one's 
eyes or the subconscious drumming of one’s fingers, might convey an emotion of which someone 
is not even aware. 

Both voluntary and involuntary body language may support or cast doubt on verbal 
communication. This is one reason why many people prefer to pursue important matters in 
person. Gestures 6 faciaiexpressions may einforte| a verbal message aking it appear true! 
E re i Conversely, a speaker's gestures, stance, Or facial cues may Belle his or her words. 
For instance, an individual's involuntary facial expression may reveal sadness even though she 
says she is happy. In a face-to-face encounter, as opposed to a telephone conversation, a 
nuanced interpretation is possible. 

Body language varies greatly from one culture to another and is one area of frequent 
miscommunication. ™ A) The same gesture displayed in one cultural context may Carry a 
completely different meaning elsewhere. I B) In many Western cultures, it is important to 
make eye contact when speaking. W C) Two American executives, for example, will almost 
certainly make direct eye contact when negotiating a deal, mainly to establish trust and to 
communicate confidence. W D) Were an American, even one fluent in Japanese, to do the 
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same while negotiating in Japan, she might be considered angry or aggressive by her Japanese 
counterparts. 

Different cultural frameworks also define and organize space in unique ways. Perhaps 
even more than gestures, cultural patterns are internalized in individuals at a subconscious 
level. This internalization can lead to serious failures of communication. The proxemics of an 
encounter—how close to each other the participants stand—depend on a culturally determined 
sense of personal space, a sort of “comfort bubble” around one’s body. People in the United 
States tend to assume a social distance of roughly four to seven feet when engaged in conversation. 
Closer feels awkwardly intimate; farther feels coldly distant. In many parts of Europe and 
southwestern Asia, the expected social distance is roughly half of what Americans are used to. 
Americans traveling in these areas may feel an urgent need to back away from a conversation 
Partner who seems to be getting too close. 

Paralanquage also includes auditory elements such as tone of voice, speaking tempo, and 
patterns of stress. The way something is said can change its meaning, regardless of the words 
used. In English, for example, vocal tone may be used to express sarcasm. The comment “nice 
shirt, Bill,” can mean two completely different things depending on the paralanquage. The 
speaker may actually mean that Bill's shirt is attractive. He) may also mean the exact opposite. 
In this case, the clue to the meaning lies in the tone of the speaker's voice. 

Some cultural anthropologists even consider what one wears a form of paralanguage. 
People may use clothing, jewelry, ceremonial hats, and other forms of body ornamentation to 
communicate status, personal interests, cultural identity, and other characteristics. Take the 
case of a police officer who wears her uniform in public to mark her role in society. That is what 
any uniform, whether a waiter's or a priest's or a Boy Scout's, is meant to do, Furthermore, the 
vocabulary of her uniform—badges, patches, and so on—will indicate her rank and signal 
whether she is a traffic cop, on the SWAT team, or in some other line of service. In short, 
human communication is complex, with a large portion of the information being conveyed 
without words. In both everyday and cross-cultural communication, it is these facets of 
paralanguage that, if overlooked, can lead to considerable misunderstanding. 





14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


The word in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) incredible (B) individual 
(C) intentional (D) ineffective 





Which of the sentences below best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 
passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 
(A) Gestures or facial expressions can make it easier to believe what someone says. 

(B) Gestures or facial expressions can hide the lies that people tell. 

(C) Gestures or facial expressions can force people to tell the truth. 

(D) Gestures or facial expressions can turn conversation partners into true friends. 


According to paragraph 3, in telephone conversations, as opposed to face-to-face encounters, 
(A) people are more likely to lie 

(B) sadness is harder to communicate 

(C) messages contain fewer clues to meaning 

(D) deeper meanings can be communicated 


The word BBle in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) complement (B) contradict 


(C) echo (D) interpret 
Look at the four squares (il) that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


An American might give the “thumbs-up” sign to indicate that everything is all right, 
but an Australian who sees it will feel very badly insulted. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [E] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 


(A) 1*square (B) 2™ square 

(©) 3“ square (D) 4° square 

From the information in paragraph 5, what can be inferred about one's sense of personal space? 
(A) It is inflexible. (B) It is learned. 

(C) It offends others. (D) It changes if one travels. 


; In paragraph 5, the author mentions “four to seven feet” as an example of 


(A) a serious communication failure 
(B) an excessively large social distance 
(C) the size of a “comfort bubble” 
(D) the safest social distance 


21. 


25. 


26. 


According to paragraph 6, what form of paralanguage might an English speaker use to express 
the opposite of what his or her words say? 





(A) space (B) tone 
(C) clothing (D) lies 
The word fig in the passage refers to 
(A) the American (B) the listener 
(© Bill (D) the speaker 
}. The word Ẹ station in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) decoration (B) communication 
(C) protection (D) occupation 
Every uniform communicates 
(A) paralanguage (B) membership in the police 
(C) a social role (D) a profession 


All of the following are mentioned in the passage as forms of paralanguage EXCEPT 


(A) tone of voice (B) dothing 
(C) eye movements (D) walking 


Directions: Complete the table below about the types of paralanquage discussed in the passage. 
Match the appropriate statements to the paralanguage category with which they are associated. TWO 
of the answer choices will NOT be used. This question is worth 3 points. 


Answer Choices Body Language 


(A) Volunteering to help the homeless . 
(B) Jewelry . 
(C) Making eye contact when negotiating 

(D) Sarcastic tone Auditory Signals 
(E) Watching foreign films . 
(F) Giving a “thumbs-up” sign 

(G) Wearing a police uniform Body Ornamentation 
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Directions 
In this part of the Reading Section, you will read two passages. You will have forty minutes 
to read the passages and answer the questions. 


Most questions are worth 1 point, but the last question in each set is worth more than 
1 point. The directions indicate how many points you may receive. 


Some passages include a word or phrase that is underlined in blue. Definitions or 
explanations for underlined words are provided at the end of the passage. 


You can skip questions and go back to them later as long as there is time remaining. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Desert Plants 


On the surface, a desert appears to 
be one of the harshest environments on 
Earth, yet a remarkable variety of plants 
have adapted to thrive in this dry 
climate. Despite their origins in different 
locations around the globe, desert plants 
have developed similar strategies for 
surviving in arid environments. Some 
plants have adapted in such a way that 
it is hard to tell them apart, even though 
i they belong to very different biological 
families One useful way to classify igi thus sbatte understand, desert plants is to examine 
the evolution of certain survival strategies, which are shared across geographic and biological 
boundaries. 

In general, the survival strategies of desert plants can be divided into two kinds: adaptation 
for quick use of @phemeral resources (“maximum variance behavior") and adaptation for the 
best use of poor but more permanent resources ("minimum variance behavior"). The former 
strategy involves adaptation to environmental changes, such as seasonal availability of water. 
This is observed in desert annuals and perennials alike. Such plants tend to grow rapidly and 
produce many seeds under the right conditions. The latter strategy involves adaptation to the 
worst possible conditions, which can be seen in succulents, true xerophytes, and grasses. 
These plants usually grow slowly, use water efficiently, and exhibit passive cooling. 

Water scarcity and heat are the key factors limiting the survival of desert plants. Plants that 
have adapted to the worst possible conditions have evolved ways for quickly acquiring and 
storing water to ensure their survival. lll A) Depending on strategies and physical adaptations, 
they can be divided into either succulents or drought-resistant plants. il B) For the most part, 
succulents have evolved extensive, shallow root systems to quickly absorb water during brief 
periods of heavy rainfall. Water is then stored in the fleshy tissue of their thick trunks or lobes, 
as well as in the roots. The cactus is a good example of a succulent. To retain water, succulents 
have waxy coatings on their skin and a modified system of respiration. The stomata (surface 
pores), through which the plant takes in carbon dioxide and releases oxygen, open only at 
night when temperatures are cooler and less water from the plant will evaporate. I C) Unlike 
most other plants, a succulent stores all or most of its chlorophyll, the chemical essential to 
photosynthesis, in its stem, skin, or other outer tissues, rather than concentrating it in the leaves 
Doing this places it in a strong, well-watered part of the plant, rather than in an appendage 
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susceptible to drying out and dropping off. ml D) 

Drought-resistant plants, or xerophytes, come in many forms including true xerophytes, 
deciduous plants, and grasses. Xerophytic shrubs, such as the five species of creosote bush, 
are the most abundant type of vegetation in most arid environments. They are able to 
withstand @esi¢éatioh in severe droughts without dying. Some have evolved small leaves with 
special coatings to reduce loss of water through evaporation. @thers/have replaced leaves with 
thorns or spines. Whi low, dense C e 


deep 3 h ul : C an ri For example, 
the roots of the mesquite bush, said to have the deepest root systems among desert plants, 
can reach depths of up to eighty feet. 

Succulents and xerophytes, on one hand, have physically adapted to gather and retain 
water to survive long periods of drought. Drought-avoiding plants, on the other hand, escape 
unfavorable conditions by perishing. These include annuals and perennials. Because profuse 
seed development is crucial to the survival of most annual species, they tend to produce far 
more flowers than other types of desert plants. The desert marigold of the American southwest, 
for example, has adapted to seasonal changes in rainfall by growing rapidly, bursting into a 
brilliant display of yellow flowers, and then dropping a cascade of seeds before dying. In some 
cases, annuals complete their entire life cycle in a matter of a few weeks or months. Their 
seeds may remain inactive for up to ten years while waiting for wetter conditions. Perennials, 
such as the ocotillo, may go Gérmahit during dry periods, spring to life when it rains, and then 
return to dormancy in a process that may occur up to five times per year. 





. According to paragraph 1, which of the following is true of desert plants? 


(A) They are hard to see in the harsh desert landscape. 

(B) They have evolved similar features, regardless of geographic origins. 

(C) They have evolved from different families that exchanged survival strategies. 
(D) They all look essentially the same. 


The word Spheieral in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) minimal (B) yearly 
(C) short-lived (D) abundant 


. Look at the four squares [I] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


All of these adaptations together make succulents particularly well suited to dry climates. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [lj] where the sentence should be added to 
the passage. 

(A) 1" square (B) 2” square 

(C) 3* square (D) 4” square 





The word f OA in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) nutrition (B) breathing 
(C) growing (D) coloration 


Why does the author mention the action of stomata in the passage? 
(A) To explain how chlorophyll works 

(B) To emphasize a unique adaptation of succulents 

(C) To illustrate that cacti have no leaves 

(D) To describe the basic parts of a succulent 


. The word @SsiEESHIOA in the passage is closest in meaning to 


(A) destruction (8) growth 
(C) adaptation (D) drying 
. The word Bit in the passage refers to 
(A) grasses (B) shrubs 
(C) coatings (D) leaves 


Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 

passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 

(A) At the same time that xerophytes evolved their thick webs of low-lying roots, succulents formed thin 
networks to reach surface water. 

(B) Both succulents and xerophytes form long, dense networks of roots in order to reach water within 
the soil that non-desert plants could not reach. 

(C) Because of their long roots systems developed to reach water deep within the soil, xerophytes 
have become more dominant in desert environments than succulents. 

(D) In contrast to xerophytes, which produce long root systems to tap water deep within the soil, 
succulents develop a thick web of roots just below the soil surface. 


10. 


n. 


12. 


13. 


According to paragraph 4, thorns on xerophytes 
(A) are similar to blades of grass 

(B) can reach water very far underground 

(C) are what some plants have instead of leaves 

(D) help keep the plants from being eaten by animals 


In what form do drought-avoiding annuals wait for wetter weather? 
(A) stems (B) flowers 
(C) roots (D) seeds 


The word aoma in the passage is closet in meaning to 
(A) dry (B) inactive 
(C) dead (D) weak 


According to the author, all of the following are associated with plants that exhibit “minimum 
variance behavior” EXCEPT 

(A) slow growth (B) modified respiration 

(C) rapid seed production (D) deep root systems 


Directions: Complete the table below. Select the appropriate phrases from the answer choices and 
match them to the type of desert plant to which they relate. TWO of the answer choices will NOT 
be used, This question is worth 4 points. 


Answer Choices Succulents 
(A) Develop shallow but extensive root systems . 
(B) Can reach water deep underground . 
(C) Store water in thick, fleshy tissue . 
(D) Grow better in rainy dimates than in deserts 
(E) May grow rapidly and die quickly Xerophytes 
(F) Produce exceptionally large numbers of flowers . 


(G) Grow together in thick clusters that form living fences e 
(H) Are the predominant vegetation type in most arid regions 
(I) Respire at night to minimize water loss Annuals 
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Maps and Cartography 


Though valuable as antiques and 
strikingly beautiful, the much-admired 
maps of a few centuries ago are virtually 
worthless to anyone trying to actually 
get somewhere. Having only patchy 
information about the places they mapped, 
and working with technology that was 
fairly unsophisticated, cartographers of 
that period routinely misrepresented real 
landmasses and even invented many 
places that do not exist at all. The large 
gap between the cartography of the 
past and that of the present points to an 
impressive ‘evolution in mapmaking 
techniques since hurnans first sketched 
routes in the sand with their fingers or carved star maps on cave walls 

The first graphic that looks to modern eyes like a map, found in the remains of an Anatolian 
village named Çatalhöyük is probably about 9,000 years old. Babylonian maps etched on clay 
tablets date back to about 6,000 B.C. Millennia later, around 350 B.C., the Greek philosopher 
Aristotle argued that the Earth was not flat, but spherical. Cartographers such as Eratosthenes 
used Aristotle's concept of a spherical world, and in A.D. 150 or so, Ptolemy's hugely influential 
Geographia began circulating. init Ptolemy applied a grid’ of latitudes ahd’ léngittides on 
degrees of arc. In hindsight, it can be seen that his calculations Were based on under ates) 
Of the Earth’$'size’but they nevertheless represented huge strides for sclénice-based cartdaraphiy, 
Geographia was widely read and often copied—with additions by most later scribes—for a 
millennium and a half. 

Evidence indicates that mapmaking during the Middle Ages, roughly from the 5" to 14” 
centuries, thrived in the hands of cartographers outside mainland Europe. For example, the 
Islamic cartographer Abu Abdullah Al-drisi, born in Arab-ruled Spain but working in Sicily 
under the patronage of King Roger Il, did his most notable work in the early 12" century. He 
produced a book of maps and geographical principles based not only on Ptolemy's work, but 
also on reports from the written accounts of paid travelers. Cartographers in China, where 
naval exploration was booming during this period, produced innovative maps as well, notably 
of Asia's Pacific and Indian Ocean coasts. 

In Europe at this time, the scientific techniques previously favored by the Greeks fell into 
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disuse. Most new maps served religious purposes and were less concerned with geographical 
accuracy than with ecclesiastical correctness. W A) In this era of the Crusades, when European 
armies attempted to conquer the “Holy Land” of Palestine, Jerusalem was often located in the 
center of the map. W B) With such attention focused on lands east of Europe, most maps 
were drawn with east at the top, unlike today’s (and Ptolemy's) practice of placing north in 
that position. W C) Maps during these years were all still reproduced manually by scribes, so 
RHE did not circulate very widely. lm D) 

Technology that aided the wider distribution of maps came into use in Europe during the 
Renaissance, a period of intellectual rediscovery lasting from the early 1300s to the mid-1600s. 
This was an era of towering achievements, such as Kepler's model of planetary motion, DaVinci’s 
engineering, and Shakespeare's literature. Johannes Gutenberg completed his first moveable-type 
printing press in 1440, ushering in an entirely new age for maps. Since they could now be 
reproduced precisely in large volumes, many more copies were circulated. Maps also became 
more affordable, and every copy was as accurate as the original—as long as the teffiplatel from 
which they were printed did not wear down. At first, the maps were engraved on wooden blocks, 
then pressed with ink and transferred onto paper. In the early 16" century, an even more 
durable template—engraved copper plates—became common. 

The mid- to late Renaissance is sometimes called the Age of Exploration, a period when 
European states—notably Portugal, Holland, Spain, France, and England—sent sailing expeditions 
worldwide to find and claim foreign lands. During this time, maps of sailing routes, previously 
uncharted coasts, and entire continents new to the Europeans were in constant demand and 
very influential. A 1507 map by Martin Waldseemuller, primarily based on the accounts of a 
traveler named Amerigo Vespucci (far more popular than accounts by Christopher Columbus 
at the time), applied the name “America” to the southern part of the New World. The name 
was picked up by master cartographer Gerardus Mercator for his 1538 world map and was 
generalized to include both North and South America. Thus, an enduring name was born. 
Mercator is best known today for his ingenious method of drawing a spherical world on a flat 
piece of paper, known as the Mercator projection. Other beautifully illustrated maps of this 
period, such as those by the Flemish master Willem Janszoon Blaeu, sell for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars at modern auctions, despite (or perhaps because of) their quaintly inaccurate 
depictions of distant lands and the monsters that supposedly lived there. 





14, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Why does the author characterize certain old maps as “virtually worthless?” 

(A) To show that a map's beauty used to be more important than its accuracy 

(B) To discourage readers from purchasing old maps at antique auctions 

(C) To give an example of how an ancient technology was superior to a modern one 
(D) To encourage readers to visit local antique shops in search of historical maps 


The word @¥@IULOR in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) definition (B) revolution 
(C) sophistication (D) progression 


According to information in paragraph 2, degrees of arc are used to describe 


(A) concepts (B) grids 
(C) flat things (D) round things 


Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 

passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 

(A) Ptolemy's book was important even though it miscalculated the progress of mapmaking. 

(B) Despite asserting that the planet was bigger than it really is, Ptolemy's book was influential 
among mapmakers. 

(C) Although Ptolemy's calculations were incorrect, his book contributed a lot to the 
advancement of cartography. 

(D) He may have made some mathematical errors, but Ptolemy was the first cartographer to use 
science in making maps. 


Which of the following can be inferred from the passage about Islamic cartography in the Middle Ages? 
(A) It was not based on scientific principles. 

(B) It was more progressive than European mapmaking. 

(C) It was based mostly on information from sailors. 

(D) It was helpful to European armies invading Islamic lands. 


Look at the four squares [E] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


The English verb to orient, meaning “to point someone in the proper direction,” derives 
from this practice of orienting maps—giving east its supposedly proper position at the top. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [E] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1*square (B) 2™ square 

(C) 3" square (D) 4” square 


21. 


24. 


25. 


- The word {ffiyjin the passage refers to 
(A) years (B) scribes 
(C) techniques (D) maps 
The word @istiBULIOM in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) circulation (8) printing 
(C) people (D) planning 
. Which of the following is true, according to paragraph 5? 


(A) DaVinci’s engineering work led to the development of Gutenberg's printing press. 
(B) Kepler mapped the solar system to demonstrate planetary motion. 

(C) DaVinci, Kepler, and Shakespeare achieved great things during the Renaissance. 
(D) Gutenberg’s press was larger than pre-Renaissance technology permitted. 


. The word Pampata in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) basic concept (8) original pattern 
(C) printing press (D) paper stock 
The passage states that the invention of the printing press made maps all of the following EXCEPT 
(A) less fragile (B) less expensive 
(C) more accurate (D) more available 
According to paragraph 6, the name America appeared on the 1507 map because Waldseemuller 


(A) had never heard of Columbus's voyages 

(B) considered Vespucci the true discoverer of the New World 
(C) had used Vespucci’s accounts as a source of information 
(D) wanted to use the name before Mercator did 


. Directions: An introductory sentence for a brief summary of the passage is provided below. 


Complete the summary by selecting the THREE answer choices that express the most important ideas 
in the passage. Some sentences do not belong in the summary because they express ideas that are 
not presented in the passage or are minor ideas in the passage. This question is worth 2 points. 


The history of cartography reflects the evolution of human 
ideas and technology through several important periods. 





Answer Choices 


(A) The ancient Greeks applied scientific and mathematical principles to mapmaking. 

(B) Maps became more popular among common people during the Middle Ages. 

(C) Mapmaking during the Middle Ages declined in Europe but progressed elsewhere. 

(D) During the Renaissance, improvements in printing made maps more accurate and more 
widely distributed. 

(E) Modern computer users can easily access highly accurate maps derived from satellite imagery. 

(F) Achievements by DaVinci and Shakespeare helped cartography evolve after the Middle Ages. 
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Directions 
This section measures your ability to understand conversations and lectures in English. 


The Listening Section is divided into two separately timed parts. In each part, you will listen to 
one conversation and two lectures. You will hear each conversation or lecture one time. 


After each conversation or lecture, you will answer some questions about it. The questions 
typically ask about the main idea and supporting details. Some questions ask about a speaker's 
purpose or attitude. Answer the questions based on what is stated or implied by the speakers. 


You may take notes while you listen. You may use your notes to help you answer. Your notes will 
not be scored. 


In some questions, you will see this icon: Q . This means that you will hear, but not see, part 
of the question 


Some of the questions have special directions. These directions appear in a gray box. 


Most questions are worth 1 point. If a question is worth more than 1 point, it will have directions 
that indicate how many points you can receive. 


You must answer each question. Once you answer a question, you may not go back and change 
your answer, 


You may now begin the Listening Section. In this part, you will listen to one conversation and 
two lectures, You will have thirty minutes to listen and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 











Listening 1 
Listen to part of a lecture in a psychology class. Track 1 


Maslow's Hierarchy 
of Needs: 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


1. What is the lecture mainly about? Track 2 
(A) A comparison of different approaches to human development 
(B) A process for meeting human needs 
(C) A system of classifying human needs 
(D) Experiments testing a theory of human development 


2. According to the professor, what did Maslow realize from studying monkeys? Track 3 
(A) They are very similar genetically to humans. 
(B) They need very little other than food and water. 
(C) They need the same things humans need. 
(D) They placed meeting certain needs before meeting others. 


3. According to the professor, which of the following is a feature of self-actualized individuals? 
Track 4 
(A) Having a limited sense of humor 
(B) Being well-loved by all people 
(C) Having a well-developed awareness of ethics 
(D) Having completed growth 


4. in the lecture, the professor describes the layers in Maslow's hierarchy of human needs. Indicate 
whether each of the following is mentioned as one of those layers. Track 5 
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A. Physiological needs 
B. Anxiety needs 
C. Religious needs 
D. Esteem needs 

















Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 6 


5. Why does the professor say this: (~) ? 
(A) To challenge students to explain what she meant 
(B) To see if students need additional examples 
(C) To introduce the next idea in the lecture 
(D) To check the students’ understanding of the preceding levels 


6. What would the professor most likely talk about next? Track 7 
(A) Why certain people meet more of their needs than others 
(B) What a person can do to attain self-actualization 
(C) How educators have applied Maslow's ideas in classrooms 
(D) How Maslow's ideas are challenged by experts 





Listening 2 
Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a professor. Track 8 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


7. Why does the student go to see her professor? Track 9 
(A) To ask the professor for information about the computer support department 
(B) To discuss the final draft for her paper 
(C) To inform the professor that she lost her paper when her computer crashed 
(D) To get advice on her paper topic 


8. What does the student say about the computer support department? Track 10 
(A) She already went there and they reformatted her hard drive. 
(B) She doesn't trust the people who work there. ` 
(C) She is planning to go there to have them fix the hard drive. 
(D) She already went there and found out her computer couldn't be fixed. 


9. What did James say about the woman's computer? Track 11 
(A) A virus destroyed all the information on her hard drive. 
(B) It was infected by a spyware program. 
(C) It needs a new power supply that had to be ordered from China. 
~ (D) He couldn't figure out the problem with it. 


10. Why must the student hand in the paper tomorrow morning? Choose 2 answers. Track 12 
(A) The semester is over tomorrow. 
(B) The student is leaving for a conference. 
(C) The professor must submit grades by tomorrow. 
(D) Tomorrow is the end of her extension. 
(E) The professor is leaving for a conference. 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 13 


11. What can be inferred about the professor's attitude? 
(A) He wants the student to solve her own problem. 
(B) He thinks he cannot help the student. 
(C) He wants to express sympathy with the student. 
(D) He wants the student to learn from his mistake. 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 14 


12. Why does the professor say this: (>) ? 
(A) To suggest that she should make more improvements 
(B) To recognize that her previous work was not of high quality 
(C) To acknowledge that her previous work will help her grade 
(D) To suggest that she can only get a good grade if her paper improves 





Listening 3 
Listen to part of a lecture in a history class. Track 15 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


13. What is the lecture mainly about? Track 16 
(A) The differences between salt and pepper 
(B) The symbolic importance of spices in the Middle Ages 
(C) The structure of the medieval European spice trade 
(D) How pepper made it to our dinner table 


14. According to the professor, why was salt so valuable to early peoples? Track 17 
(A) It tasted better than pepper, cinnamon, or other spices. 
(B) It had its origins in mysterious and distant lands 
(C) It is necessary to human health 
(D) It could keep foods from spoiling. 


15. According to the professor, Europeans probably did NOT Track 18 
(A) use salt and herbs to preserve food 
(B) use salt and herbs to flavor food 
(C) use pepper and spices to preserve food 
(D) use pepper and spices to flavor food 


16. Why does the professor mention that most Europeans in the Dark Ages only knew about the world 
within a ten-mile radius of their homes? Track 19 
(A) To emphasize their mistrust of outsiders and dependence on the Church 
(B) To illustrate how common spices today could seem exotic to them 
(C) To show students how the spice trade changed European social organization 
(D) To point out how spices were generally traded only short distances 


First New 


17. What does the professor suggest about medieval European attitudes toward pepper and salt? 
Track 20 
(A) Pepper tasted better than salt. 
(B) Pepper had less preservative value than salt 
(C) Salt had become part of European culture but pepper had not 
(D) Salt had less symbolic value than pepper. 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 21 


18. Why does the professor say this: ( ) ? 
(A) To imply that he would rather not talk about religion 
(B) To show that the Church had a special status 
(C) To announce a later topic of discussion 
(D) To indicate why he does not say more about the Church 
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Directions 
In this part of the Listening Section, you will listen to one conversation and two lectures. 


Most questions are worth 1 point. If a question is worth more than 1 point, it will have directions 


that indicate how many points you can receive. 


You must answer each question. Once you answer a question, you may not go back and change 
your answer. 


You will have thirty minutes to listen and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Listening 4 
Listen to part of a lecture in an anthropology class. Track 22 


Descent Group 
extended family with 


common ancestor 


Two patterns: 
1. patrilineal 











Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


1. What aspect of kinship does the professor mainly discuss? Track 23 


(A) Matrilineal groups 
(B) Descent groups 

(C) Patrilineal groups 
(D) Marriage patterns 


. The professor notes that the common ancestor of a descent group may be Track 24 
(A) alive 
(B) fictitious 
(C) lineal 
(D) economic 


. Which statement accurately conveys a relationship described in the lecture? Track 25 
(A) Matrilineal descent is one kind of patrilineal descent 
(B) A family is one kind of descent group. 
(C) A descent group is one type of social institution 
(D) A relative is one type of ancestor. 


. What does the professor say about Chinese tsu descent groups? Track 26 
(A) They were organized along matrilineal lines. 
(8) They included four or more generations in the household 
(C) They traced descent along the father's line. 
(D) They allowed uncles to discipline children. 


5. In what ways does the matrilineal descent system shape Hopi households? Choose 2 answers. 
Track 27 
(A) It allows a woman to live near her relatives. 
(B) It permits children to choose if they will belong to their mother's clan. 
(C) It allows a man to divorce his wife in a simple manner. 
(D) It allows a woman to share in owning land. 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 28 


6. Why does the professor ask this: (~) ? 
(A) To find out about students’ family backgrounds 
(B) To illustrate an issue interesting to anthropologists 
(C) To remind students of the definition of “descent group” 
(D) To point out the main cause of family disputes 





Listening 5 
Now listen to part of a conversation between a student and a university housing official. track 29 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


7. Why does the student go to the student housing office? Track 30 
(A) To inform them of his new roommate 
(B) To find out how much money he owes 
(C) To correct a mistake in his bill 
(D) To try to get a refund on his bill 
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8. In which building does the student currently live? Track 31 
(A) Smith Tower 
(B) Burns Hall 
(C) Frederickson Tower 
(D) Terrence Hall 


9. What does the woman say the student needs to do after he gets a confirmation leties? Track 32 
(A) Go to the Registrar's office to choose his classes 
(B) Talk to his Resident Assistant for a new ID card 
(C) Go to Security to update his ID card 
(D) Talk to the Associate Director about changing rooms 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 33 


10. Why does the student say this: (~) ? 
(A) He is trying to persuade the woman to give him money. 
(B) He is being playful and is joking. 
(C) He is clarifying what he said earlier. 
(D) He is thanking the woman for offering him money. 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 34 


11. What does the student imply when he says this: (~) ? 
(A) That he hopes the process will not take a long time 
(B) That he is interested in learning more about university procedures 
(C) That he hopes the process will be slow so he does not have to register 
(D) That the woman is not working very efficiently 


12. What will the student most likely do next? Track 35 
(A) Pay the money he still owes 
(B) Write a letter to James Frederickson 
(C) Stop by the Security Office 
(D)- Go to see his building’s Resident Assistant 





Listening 6 
Now listen to part of a talk in an art history class. Track 36 
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f Gothic Architecture | 
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Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


13. What is the talk mainly about? Track 37 
(A) Roman churches 
(B) A development in architecture 
(C) Different styles of arches 
(D) The use of stained-glass windows 


14. By mentioning Romanesque architecture, the professor Track 38 
(A) describes Europe's oldest form of architecture 
(B) gives his students something to compare Gothic architecture to 
(C) explains how vaults, portals, and other design features work 
(D) shows that Gothic architecture was simpler and more functional 


15. According to the talk, impressive cathedral windows were made possible by the use of 
Track 39 
(A) barrel vaults 
(B) stout columns 
(C) pointed arches 
(D) steel skeletons 


16. The lecturer notes that the Cathedral of Ulm is remarkably Track 40 
(A) tall 
(B) Gothic 
(C) German 
(D) open 


Listen again to part of the talk. Then answer the question. Track 41 


17. 


18. 





Why does the professor say this: ( 
(A) To correct a mistaken assumption about Gothic Revival architecture 
(B) To darify that his remarks pertain to original Gothic structures 

(C) To emphasize the continued popularity of Gothic architecture 

(D) To express his approval of Gothic Revival structures 


According to the talk which of the following architectural features matches each style? 
Track 42 
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(A) Barrel vaults _ 








(C) Broad columns 
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(B) Spires _ i 3 


(D) Round arch 














(E) Gargoyles 








(F) Tall windows _ | i = 
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Speaking Section 


Directions 

In this section of the test, you will demonstrate your ability to speak about a variety of topics. 
You will answer six questions by speaking into the microphone. Answer each of the 
questions as completely as possible. 


In questions 1 and 2, you will speak about familiar topics. Your response will be scored on 
your ability to speak clearly and coherently about the topics. 


In questions 3 and 4, you will first read a short text. The text will disappear and you will then 
listen to a talk on the same topic. You will be asked a question about what you have read 
and heard. You will need to combine appropriate information from the text and the talk to 
provide a complete answer to the question. Your response will be scored on your ability to 
speak clearly and coherently and on your ability to accurately convey information about 
what you read and heard. 


In questions 5 and 6, you will listen to part of a conversation or a lecture. You will be asked 
a question about what you heard. Your response will be scored on your ability to speak 
clearly and coherently and on your ability to accurately convey information about what you 
heard. 


You may take notes while you read and while you listen to the conversations and lectures, You 
May use your notes to help prepare your responses. Your notes will not be scored. 


Listen carefully to the directions for each question. The directions will not be shown on the screen 
during the actual iBT test. 


For each question, you will be given a short time to prepare your response. A clock graphic 
will show how much preparation time you have. When the preparation time is up, you will 
begin your response. A clock graphic will show how much response time you have. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Question’? of 6 


Track 43 Describe a favorite leisure activity and explain why it is important to you. Include 
details and examples to support your explanation. 

















Question 2 
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Continue 


Question 2 of 6 


‘Track 44 Most universities have general education requirements to guide first-year students in 
choosing their courses. Some universities require students to take non-academic 
courses like physical education as part of their general education requirements, 
Others focus exclusively on academic subjects when setting their general education 
requirements. Which policy do you prefer and why? Include details and examples 
in your explanation. 
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Track 45 


Townie College is proposing to reduce funding for the student newspaper. Read an 
administrator's announcement about the proposed budget cut. You will have 45 
seconds to read the response. Begin reading now. 


Reading time: 45 seconds 


Newspaper Cut 


The college regrets that it will have to reduce funding for our school newspaper, which 
has served as a forum for student communication since the college was founded. The 
costs related to building our new football stadium are greater than we expected; 
therefore, some programs will have to get by with less funding. We also found that 
because of increasing prices for paper and ink, printing costs for the newspaper would 
double next year. However, even with a reduced budget, the same quality newspaper 
will still be available online 
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Track 46 Now listen to two students as they discuss the announcement. 
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‘Track 47 The man expresses his opinion of the announcement made by the college administrator. 
State his opinion and explain the reasons he gives for holding that opinion. 
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Track 48 


Now read the passage about mutual symbiosis. You have 45 seconds to read the passage. 
Begin reading now. 


Reading time: 45 seconds 


Mutual Symbiosis 


The study of the natural world tends to focus on competition between species for resources. 
Yet, amidst such competition, cooperative relationships, called “symbiotic relationships,” 
also exist. Symbiosis refers to an interaction between two distinctly different organisms 
living together in close association. These relationships can develop between animals, 
plants, and even bacteria. Usually, one of the organisms is larger than the other and is 
teferred to as the “host,” whereas the smaller one is called the “symbiote.” Sometimes, 
a symbiotic relationship benefits both species, sometimes one species benefits at the 
other's expense, and in other cases, neither species benefits. When both organisms 
benefit, it is called “mutual symbiosis.” 
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Question 4 of 6 


Track 49 Now listen to part of a lecture on this topic. 
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Question 4 of 6 


Track 50 Explain how the professor's examples demonstrate mutually symbiotic 
relationships. 
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Question 5 of 6 


Track 51 Now listen to a conversation between a student and his academic advisor. 
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Track 52 The student and his advisor discuss two possible solutions to the man's problem. 
Describe the problem. Then state which of the two solutions you prefer 
and explain why. 
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Track 53 Now listen to part of a talk in an astronomy class. 
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Question 6 of 6 


Track 54 Using points and examples from the talk, explain how stars form. 
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Directions 

This section measures your ability to use writing to communicate in an academic environment. 
There are two tasks in this section. For the first task, you will read a passage and listen to a 
lecture. You will then write a response to a question based on what you read and hear. For 


the second task, you will write a response to a question based on your own knowledge and 
experience. 


Now, read the directions for the first writing task. 
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Integrated Writing Directions 


For this task, you will have three minutes to read a passage about an academic topic. You may 
take notes while reading if you wish. The passage will then disappear and you will hear a lecture 
about the same topic. While listening, you may also take notes. 


You will then have twenty minutes to write a response to a question related to the relationship 
between the lecture and the reading passage. Answer the question as completely as possible using 
information from both the reading passage and the lecture. The question will not ask you to 
express a personal opinion. The reading passage will appear again when it is time for you to 
start writing. You may use your notes from the lecture and the reading to help you answer the 
question. 


Typically, an effective response for this task will be 150 to 225 words long. Your response will 
be graded on the quality of your writing and on the completeness and accuracy of the 
information you include in your response. If you finish your response before your time has run 
out, you may go to the second writing task. 


Now, you will see the reading passage for three minutes. Remember that the passage will be 
available to you again while you are writing. Immediately after the reading time ends, the lecture 
will begin. Be sure to keep your headset on until the lecture has ended. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Trends in worldwide energy use point to an urgent need to 
expedite the development of technology that can wean the world 
from fossil fuels. Many experts contend that the recent increases in 
the price of oil will not be followed, as in the past, by an easing off 
after a year or two. Even if that were not the case, the world would 
have to be concerned about inevitable constraints on supply. 
Gasoline and diesel engines in motor vehicles consume the vast 
majority of fossil fuel used outside power generation. The only 
technology currently in the pipeline for rescuing transportation 
from a very serious oil crunch is that of vehicles operating with 
hydrogen fuel-cell engines. 

Private industry, long a mere bystander in the development of 
the hydrogen economy, is now leading the way to develop 
affordable and environmentally desirable hydrogen fuel-cell vehicles. 
The United States government is spending about $100 million per 
year for research on hydrogen vehicles and hydrogen-storage 
technology. Major automobile manufactures claim they will have 
cost-effective hydrogen cars by 2015. These cars, it should be noted, 
will produce no greenhouse gases, 

Like any new fuel technology, hydrogen will require infrastructure. 
Plants to generate usable hydrogen, pipelines to move it, and depots 
in which to store it, must be put in place. Stations for refilling a 
vehicle's hydrogen tank must be as common as ordinary gas 
stations before many consumers will venture onto the open road 
with hydrogen cars, yet this is not an unrealistic scenario. Most 
probably, existing oil and gasoline infrastructure can be affordably 
—and incrementally—converted to hydrogen infrastructure. 
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Question 1-0f 2 


Track 55 Now listen to part of a lecture on the topic you just read about 
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Track 56 Question: Summarize the points made in the lecture you just heard, 
explaining how they contradict points made in the reading. 


Trends in worldwide energy use point up an urgent need to 
expedite the development of technology that can wean the world 
from fossil fuels. Many experts contend that the recent increases in 
the price of oil will not be followed, as in the past, by an easing off 
after a year or two. Even if that were not the case, the world would 
have to be concerned about inevitable constraints on supply. 
Gasoline and diesel engines in motor vehicles consume the vast 
majority of fossil fuel used outside power generation. The only 
technology currently in the pipeline for rescuing transportation 
from a very serious oil crunch is that of vehicles operating with 
hydrogen fuel-cell engines. 

Private industry, long a mere bystander in the development of 
the hydrogen economy, is now leading the way to develop 
affordable and environmentally desirable hydrogen fuel-cell vehicles. 
The United States government is spending about $100 million per 
year for research on hydrogen vehicles and hydrogen-storage 
technology. Major automobile manufactures claim they will have 
cost-effective hydrogen cars by 2015, These cars, it should be noted, 
will produce no greenhouse gases. 

Like any new fuel technology, hydrogen will require infrastructure. 
Plants to generate usable hydrogen, pipelines to move it, and depots 
in which to store it, must be put in place. Stations for refilling a 
vehicle's hydrogen tank must be as common as ordinary gas 
stations before many consumers will venture onto the open road 
with hydrogen cars, yet this is not an unrealistic scenario. Most 
probably, existing oil and gasoline infrastructure can be affordably 
—and incrementally—converted to hydrogen infrastructure. 
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Independent Writing Directions 


For this task, you will write a response to a question that asks you to present, explain, and 
support your opinion on an issue. You will have 30 minutes to write your response to the 
question. 


Typically, an effective response for this task will contain a minimum of 300 words. Your 
response will be graded on the quality of your writing. This includes the development of 
your ideas, the organization of the content, and the quality and accuracy of the language 
used to express ideas. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Question: 

Do you agree or disagree with the following statement? 
Nowadays, computers are an important part of most 
people's everyday lives. This change has improved the 
way people live. 


Use specific reasons and examples to support your answer. 
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Reading Section 


Directions 
This section measures your ability to understand an academic passage in English. 


The Reading Section is divided into two separately timed parts. 


Most questions are worth 1 point, but the last question in each set is worth more than 1 
point. The directions indicate how many points you may receive 


Some passages include a word or phrase that is underlined in blue. Definitions or 
explanations for underlined words are provided at the end of the passage. 


You can skip questions and go back to them later as long as there is time remaining. 


You may now begin the Reading Section. In this part, you will read two passages. You will 
have forty minutes to read the passages and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Disease Theories 





It is perhaps obvious that diseases vary with location. People who live in cold climes, such 
as in Greenland, Finland, or the Falkland Islands, do not often suffer from malaria, a disease 
linked with tropical climates. It may also be obvious that disease can vary with aspects of 
culture. For instance, a dangerous parasitic infection called bilharzia is spread by snails found 
in bodies of water. In one Egyptian village, it was found to be much more prevalent among 
the Muslim residents than among the Christians. This was no mystery. The Muslims’ ritual 
bathing before prayer (wudu) increased their exposure to the parasite. 

Cultural factors affect not only the likelihood of disease but the very concept of disease 
itself. Different cultures explain and treat illness in different ways. In fact, the very meaning of 
the words “sick” and “healthy” can vary with time and place. In an effort to identify, classify, 
and explain illness, societies develop “disease-theory systems.” The researchers who developed 
this ground-breaking analysis in 1978, George Foster and Barbara Anderson, identified three 
general theories used by cultures, in whole or in part, to explain disease. 3 

The first is the personalistic theory of disease. It attributes illness to malevoicit agents— 
witches, ghosts, angry gods, ancestral spirits, and the like. In other words, a “person,” either 
temporal or spiritual, inflicts disease upon the victim. Iliness may be a punishment (meted out 
to either an individual or a group) for something done or not done, or it may simply be an 
expression of the general wrath of the malevolent agent some cultures or subcultures are 
personalistic regarding all disease. 
HOSES! Members of many religious groups, for instance, have portrayed AIDS as divine 
retribution for an afflicted person's supposed sins. These same communities may accept an 
entirely scientific explanation for the causes of, say, lung cancer. According to the norms of 
their religious subcultures, this is not contradictory because a personalized spiritual force has 
the power to assert itself whenever it pleases. It may also choose not to assert itself, but to let 
nature operate in routine ways. 

In contrast is naturalistic disease theory. It posits that illness results from impersonal, natural 
causes. Here, illness is understood not as something created by a powerful personage, but 
rather as the result of impersonal processes that occur in the natural world. W A) Since about 
the 17* century, Western medicine has been highly naturalistic. It assumes scientifically provable 
links between poor health and toxic matter, accidents, or living organisms such as bacteria and 
viruses. E B) Another example is the Ayurveda system, which originated in India more than 
5,000 years ago. This theory links illnesses to imbalances in the mind-body system. $ C) It 
holds that the key to health is the restoration of the body's natural balance through diet, 
exercise, and seasonal routines. I D) 

A third approach looks to emotional events or conditions for the origins of disease. Much 
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of traditional Chinese medicine is founded on the idea that emotional disharmony causes 
iliness. In Latin America, a person showing signs of fatigue, vagueness, and confusion may be 
diagnosed with susto—or “soul loss"—an ailment caused by anxiety or fright. in a society where 
a naturalistic disease theory holds sway, this would not be looked on as a “real” disease, 
because it is psychosomatic. It has psychological or emotional causes. 

Yet, the boundaries between emotion-based and naturalistic views of disease are blurring, 
as naturalistic studies discover new links between emotional states and measurable organ 
function. For example, doctors at Johns Hopkins University and elsewhere have established 
“broken heart syndrome” (technically, stress cardiomyopathy) as a naturalistically supportable 
cause of heart failure. Caused by grief over the death of a loved one or by other emotional 
trials, broken heart syndrome involves the sustained release of adrenaline and other stress 
hormones to the point where the cardiovascular system malfunctions and perhaps fails. The 
exact mechanisms of the syndrome have not yet been confirmed, but the links between an 
emotional state and organ malfunction are clear. 

Of course, the primacy of an illness theory in society will help decide the nature of its health- 
care system. For instance, a personalistic disease theory calls for treatment by a shaman or 
some other spiritual adept. Only a specialist with perceived magical powers can ward off 
curses or break spells. Increasingly, societies demonstrate treatment patterns reflecting more 
than one disease theory. The aforementioned coexistence of personalistic views of AIDS and 
naturalistic views of other diseases is but one example. It is common in Western societies for 
cancer patients, disappointed in medical science, to seek spiritual cures or emotional therapy 
instead. Malaysian urban hospitals offer first-rate science-based treatment, but many disease- 
afflicted people also seek help from a bomoh, or traditional Malay healer. The prevailing 
attitude worldwide seems to be that naturalistic healing is fine, provided it leaves room for 
people to seek treatments consistent with other theories of the origin of disease. 
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. The word prev the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) serious (B) common 
(C) unusual (D) feared 





Why does the author mention Muslims and Christians in paragraph 1? 
(A) To show differences in their disease theories 

(B) To illustrate how culture can affect the spread of disease 

(C) To provide an example of how dietary habits can affect health 

(D) To demonstrate how religion can protect a person from disease 


. Why are Foster and Anderson notable? 
(A) They found the snail that carries bilharzias. 
(B) They explained the causes of disease. 
(C) They defined the terms “sick” and “healthy.” 
(D) They devised a new system for classifying beliefs about disease. 


in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) wishing to cause harm (B) weakened by disease 
(C) trying to help (D) having a spirit but no body 


Which of the sentences below best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 
passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 
(A) Cultures may hold that some agents cause disease while other agents bring healing. 

(B) Cultures may believe that some diseases have personal origins while others don't. 

(C) Some cultures hold personalistic theories of disease while others don’t. 

(D) Some cultures hold that personal agents cause disease in their culture but not in others. 


. Which characteristic makes a personalistic theory different from other theories of disease? 
(A) It explains the origins of disease. 
(B) It portrays a victim of disease as a whole person. 
(C) It does not encourage the treatment of disease. 
(D) It blames disease on a bodily or spiritual person. 


. The word [Hii in the passage refers to 
(A) in the theory (B) in the United States 
(C) in scientific societies (D) in nature 
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Look at the four squares [E] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


The proper combination of the three depends on a person's specific body type, of which 
there are ten. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [E] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 


(A) 1" square (B) 2™ square 
(C) 3” square (D) 4* square 
Ayurvedic medicine is an example of 


(A) a naturalistic theory (B) a personalistic theory 
(C) a mind-body system (D) a type of Western medicine 


Which of the following can be inferred from paragraph 6 about broken heart syndrome? 
(A) It is psychosomatic. (B) It involves an organ. 

(C) It is an emotion. (D) It involves a machine. 

Which of the following illnesses is NOT mentioned in the passage? 

(A) lung cancer (B) susto 

(C) hepatitis (D) stress cardiomyopathy 


Directions: Complete the table below to match information about the three types of disease 
theory discussed in the passage. Match the appropriate beliefs to the disease theory with which 
they are related. TWO of the answer choices will NOT be used. This question is worth 3 points. 


Answer Choices Disease Theory 


(A) A disease has a psychological root. Personalistic 
(B) A disease has a supernatural cause. . 
(C) A disease is caused by a parasite. 
(D) Certain diseases attack specific cultures. Naturalistic 
(E) Herbal remedies are the preferred method . 
of treatment. . 
(F) Poisoned food can cause illness or death. 
(G) Becoming happier can cure some illnesses. Emotionalistic 
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Genetically Modified Foods 


When a genetically modified organism (GMO) is 
created, a target organism is given DNA from some 
other living thing, usually of an unrelated species. 
The goal is to confer upon the target organism 
certain traits of the donor organism. This, of course, 
makes GMOs inherently “unnatural” in that they 
have a genetic makeup impossible to attain without 
deliberate intervention. This places a human being, 
the genetic scientist, in a creative position that 
many people consider improper, either because 
they believe such power over living things belongs 
only to a divine being, or because they do not trust 
science to avoid making terrible mistakes. Perhaps 
the greatest fear is that some odd, artificial combination of traits will produce a sort of 
monster—an unstoppable disease bacterium, for example, or a hyper-aggressive and venomous 
spider—that would then reproduce in abundance and cause an environmental disaster. Not far 
down the list is the fear that some GMOs meant to be eaten, such as genetically modified 
(GM) beef cattle, vegetables, or other crops, will [prGveltOxic! 

These fears have formed the foundation of some serious, and sometimes effective, opposition 
to GM food technology and its products. Much of this opposition comes from environmental 
activists, particularly in Europe. Originally, research on GM foods was undertaken partly for 
ecological reasons—to lessen the environmental hazards of conventional farming, particularly 
from the use of chemical pesticides. By splicing pest-resistance into the DNA of a food crop, 
it was reasoned, agricultural scientists could help lessen the buildup of harmful chemicals in 
the soil, water, and food chain. Nonetheless, environmentalists in the late 1990s rushed to 
oppose bioengineered crops after a British scientist, Dr. Arpad Pusztai, raised concerns that 
GM food might have been responsible for immune-system problems in some laboratory rats. This 
coincided with a vigorous BSH by a huge US supplier of seeds and other agricultural products 
to market GM varieties of soybeans. A great controversy arose, with conflicting research claims 
leaving the issue unsettled. In 1998, the European Union (EU) imposed a 5-year moratorium on 
genetically modified food. 

Companies significantly engaged in the GM food market were under a great deal of pressure 
at the turn of the millennium, not only from environmentalists and consumer advocacy groups, 
but also from shareholders. Wi A) {THEY were worried that risks and uncertainties associated 
with GM food might adversely affect the value of the shares they held. i B) One big worry 
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was that the companies could face ruinous liability lawsuits if a GM product with which they 
were involved was shown to cause health problems. W C) These shareholder groups placed 
resolutions on company meeting agendas in such market sectors as cereals, fast-food 
festaurants, soft drinks, and food retailing to limit corporate risk in several ways. Some 
resolutions urged a moratorium on the purchase of GM food until research could better establish 
its safety. Others concentrated on demands for labeling that would let consumers know what, if any, 
GM components a product contained. ™ D) 

In most markets, prospects for the acceptance of GM food as safe and practical brightened 
in the first years of the new century. The EU moratorium on GM food was partially lifted in 2003, 
as a vast majority of GM research to that date showed no evidence of ill effects from GM food 
in the Americas (where no ban was in place). The World Trade Organization ruled in 2006 that 
the EU moratorium on GM food was illegal, making further such trade suspensions unlikely. 
By 2006, EU one billion acres worldwide had been planted with GM crops. In terms of area 
harvested, estimates are that more than half the world’s soy crop, a quarter of its corn, anda 
tenth of its cotton consists of genetically modified stock. In fact, the market for Eonventional, 


seeds i is weakening. More and more e companies are wing ed a share of ae $5, 6 billion market 


happen when GM potatoes, for example, are substituted in one’s diet for potatoes grown 
conventionally. 

Opposition to GM food on philosophical grounds remains strong. Much recent concern 
has focused on the patenting practices of companies that develop genetically modified plants 
and on the power these patents KORTER Having invested significantly in research on and cultivation 
of novel GM foods, agricultural-product companies hope to market them without competition 
from rival firms that have not made such an investment. However, this raises the question of 
whether it is proper to patent a living thing. The law has so far said that it is. To enforce their 
monopoly on novel species, some companies have even coded a security switch into the genetics 
of their products. One highly successful type of GM potato, for instance, contains genetic material 
that prevents it from reproducing. Unlike an un-engineered potato, it cannot sprout and generate 
next year’s crop. If a farmer chooses to grow a second year's crop, he or she has to purchase 
new seed stock from the company that holds the patent. The company, in this instance, is the 
creator and the source of life. 
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According to paragraph 1, GMOs are “unnatural” because 
(A) they cannot live outside laboratories 

(B) natural reproductive processes cannot produce them 

(C) they might cause-an environmental disaster 

(D) traits from at least two organisms are combined in them 


The phrase [proyeltoxié in the Passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) seem to be poisonous (8) protect against poisons 
(C) be discovered to be poisonous (D) help researchers find poisons 


From paragraph 2, it can be inferred that environmentalists 

(A) did not appreciate the environmental benefits of GM crops 
(B) developed the first genetically modified food crops 

(C) believed GM laboratory rats caused immune-system problems 
(D) have had frequent conflicts with the European Union 


The word ihèin the passage refers to 
(A) companies (B) environmentalists 
(C) risks (D) shareholders 


Look at the four squares [I] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


Often with support from outside political activists, the holders of minor stakes in a 
company banded together to achieve influence on corporate policy. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [I] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1* square (B) 2” square 

(C) 3" square (D) 4" square 


According to information in paragraph 4, the World Trade Organization 
(A) has authority over the European Union 

(B) controls GM research in Europe 

(C) favors American interests over European interests 

(D) is a European organization 





The word i in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) altered (B) usual 
(C) safe (D) unique 


. Which of the sentences below best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in 


the passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 
(A) Since the late 1990s, there has been little reliable research into the health effects of GM food. 
(B) Research since the late 1990s has confirmed that GM foods pose health risks. 
(C) Research since the late 1990s has shown no dramatic health risks in GM food. 
(D) Since the late 1990s, researchers have failed to adequately explain the health risks in GM food. 
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All of the following are mentioned in paragraph 4 as beneficial to the GM-food business EXCEPT 
(A) the EU moratorium 

(B) research results 

(C) a ruling by the World Trade Organization 

(D) less demand for non-GM seeds 


In paragraph 5, the author mentions philosophical grounds in order to 

(A) describe research more recent than that mentioned in paragraph 4 

(B) give an example of a patenting practice 

(C) introduce an area of consideration different from those in paragraph 4 
(D) list places where GM crops can most easily be produced 


. Paragraph 5 states that patents for GM crops are 


(A) improper (B) legal 
(C) novel (D) creative 


The word @8nifer in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) contain (B) give 
(C) take away (D) keep out 


|. Directions: An introductory sentence for a brief summary of the passage is provided below. Complete 


the summary by selecting the THREE answer choices that express the most important ideas in the 
Passage. Some sentences do not belong in the summary because they express ideas that are not 
presented in the passage or are minor ideas in the passage. This question is worth 2 points. 


Companies developing and marketing genetically modified (GM) food 
have had to contend with a great deal of resistance to such products. 











Answer Choices 


(A) Concerns about the health effects of GM foods ran strong in the late 1990s but have subsided 
recently. 

(B) In GM technologies, selected genetic material is implanted into a target organism. 

(C) Many critics of GM foods contend humans have no right to develop or claim ownership of a 
form of life. 

(D) To protect themselves financially, some corporate shareholders have opposed doing 
GM-related business. 

(E) Environmentalists over-reacted to reports that GM foods might cause health problems. 

(F) GM foods have the potential to eliminate world hunger in a few decades, but that potential 
has not been realized. 
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Directions 
In this part of the Reading Section, you will read two Passages. You will have forty minutes 
to read the passages and answer the questions. 


Most questions are worth 1 point, but the last question in each set is worth more than 
1 point. The directions indicate how many points you may receive. 


Some passages include a word or phrase that is underlined in blue. Definitions or 
explanations for underlined words are provided at the end of the passage, 


You can skip questions and go back to them later as long as there is time remaining. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Lighthouses 


Lighthouses evolved to serve a dual purpose: 
they helped mariners to 'WaWigaté the seas and 
warned them of dangerous areas. Bonfires set 
alight on shoreline cliffs and hilltops were 
precursors to the lighthouse. Realizing that the 
higher the fire was on land, the farther offshore it 
was visible, seagoing communities began to 
build towers of wood or stone to raise the fire 
higher. The first known lighthouse in history and 
one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, 
the fabled Pharos of Alexandria, was built by the 
Egyptians using slave labor. Constructed over a 
period of twenty years, between 300 and 280 
B.C. and rising about 450 feet high, the marble 
structure was as tall as a 45-story skyscraper. At 
the top, a tended, open fire provided light, 
which reportedly could be seen thirty miles away 
at night; during the day, a column of smoke 
guided mariners. Pharos remained in operation 
for almost 1600 years, until a combination of 

assaults by invaders and earthquakes finally left it in total ruin by the UNENE corny 


pecarre’ -= The story ey Eddystone Light, situated on a ‘ake shoal in a particularly 
dangerous section of the English Channel, provides an overview of lighthouse history. The first 
Eddystone Light—there were actually five of them—was a fanciful building, put into service in 
1698 sporting balconies and ornamental filigree. It was the first lighthouse known to be 
erected on a shoal in the open sea. This first tower had to be replaced after only one winter 
because it had been so badly beaten by storms. A similar second tower was raised the next 
year, butiit proved to be no match for a fierce storm that struck in 1703 and washed it away. 
In its place rose up the third Eddystone Light, with a round, smooth tower designed so that 
waves could easily wash over it. In 1759, however, the wooden lighthouse was destroyed by 
fire. The fourth Eddystone Light, again using the round design, was constructed of fireproof 
granite blocks. This Light, which first Svid in 1759, was the first tower to use quick 
drying cement, which became a staple building ‘material for lighthouses. The fifth Eddystone 
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Light was built in 1882 and is still standing today. 

The original 1696 Eddystone Light also played another important role: it was the first lighthouse 
to have an enclosed lantern room. Until then, wood and coal fires were burned on an open 
platform. With an enclosed room, it became possible to produce a more controllable light by 
burning candles. The term “candlepower” originated in this era and is still used today as the unit 
of measure for light in a lighthouse. A candlepower of one, naturally enough, equals the 
amount of light made by a single candle. Even if a light burned coal or oil, as many of them 
did in the 17" and 18" centuries, the candle was still used as the measurement of brightness. 

Two innovations in the late 1700s substantially upgraded the efficiency of lighthouses. The 
Argand lamp, invented in 1781, was an oil lamp that used a special hollow wick to produce 
an intensely bright flame that was steady and smoke-free. This kept the lantern chamber from 
filling with soot and smoke that dimmed the flame. When centered behind the Argand lamp, 
a parabolic reflector (a curved, bow!-shaped structure of metal) concentrated the light into a 
beam. The silver metal behind the tiny bulb in a flashlight is a miniature example of how a 
parabolic reflector works to increase the brightness of the light source. Using a combination 
of these innovations, a lighthouse could create a light having the brightness of several 
thousand candles. 

The Fresnel lens, invented in 1828 and still used today, could combine and magnify numerous 
light rays into one single powerful beam. $ A) It enabled lighthouses to produce a light beam 
four times stronger than before, about 80,000 candlepower. Towards the end of the century, 
lamps were replaced by the electric light bulb, and today the most powerful lights emanating 
from lighthouses can be seen from twenty-five miles away. lll B) However, even the strongest 
light can be rendered useless by dense fog, heavy rain, or snow. Thus, sound was employed 
by lighthouses to provide an alternate signal when visibility was poor. The first foghorn, used 
in a lighthouse in Boston in 1719, was actually a cannon fired hourly. Other noisemaking 
devices were tried—gongs, bells, steam whistles, and sirens. Foghorns became the standard, 
although today soundless electronic radio beacons are increasingly being used. W C) Although 
most lighthouses are now automated, they remain vital to navigation, especially in the world’s 
stormiest waters. W D) 











. in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) sail (B) direct 
(C) conquer (D) bypass 


According to paragraph 1, the lighthouse at Alexandria was made of 
(A) wood (B) slaves 
(C) stone (D) smoke 


. Which of the sentences below best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 
passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 
(A) Lighthouses, because of their construction materials, tended to fall down after a century or so. 
(B) The design of and materials used in a lighthouse were determined by its setting. 
(C) Lighthouses were built of metal if it was available. 
(D) Both natural and manufactured materials can be used to build lighthouses. 





The word lin the passage refers to 
(A) a match (B) a section 
(C) a building (D) some decoration 

. The phrase in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) joined the military (B) became government property 
(C) was shut down (D) began operating 


. The word Staple in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) solid (B) fashionable 
(C) sharp (D) normal 


. According to the passage, which of the following is NOT mentioned as a feature of the Eddystone Lights? 
(A) A tower made of quick-drying cement 
(B) A Fresnel lens 
(C) A location on rocks in the open sea 
(D) An indoor lantern room 


According to paragraph 4, designers in the late 1700s made lighthouses more efficient by 
(A) building them higher 

(B) changing to a different fuel 

(C) concentrating the light they produced 

(D) dimming their flames 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


The author mentions a flashlight in paragraph 4 in order to 
(A) show how bright a lighthouse beacon is 

(B) illustrate the effects of a parabolic reflector 

(C) demonstrate the advantage of using several light sources 
(D) explain the advantages of electric light 


According to paragraph 5, why did lighthouses use sound to warn mariners? 
(A) Sometimes the flame would go out in the rain. 

(B) Sound travels farther than light. 

(C) Sometimes weather makes a light hard to see. 

(D) Sound seems more like a warning than light does. 


What can be inferred from paragraph 5 about the Fresnel lens? 
{A) It required a flame much brighter than most lights produced. 

(8) The lighthouse at Alexandria probably had a lens similar to one. 
(C) It was made of highly polished metal. 

(D) It could boost the brightness of electric lights as well as oil lamps. 


Look at the four squares [I] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


The switch to electronic equipment means that, in most cases, a lighthouse keeper is no 
longer required. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [E] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1* square (B) 2% square 

(C) 3° square (D) 4” square 


Directions: An introductory sentence for a brief summary of the passage is provided below. Complete 
the summary by selecting the THREE answer choices that express the most important ideas in the 
passage. Some sentences do not belong in the summary because they express ideas that are not 
presented in the passage or are minor ideas in the passage. This question is worth 2 points. 


Lighthouse technology has evolved to provide 
increasingly better aid to maritime navigators. 





Answer Choices 


(A) _A cannon was first used as a foghorn in 1719 but soon was replaced by other noisemaking devices. 

(B) Most basically, coastal peoples developed high towers to make lights easier for mariners to see. 

(C) Some later innovations involved enclosing the light and building towers that could withstand 
harsh weather. 

(D) The Eddystone Light had difficulty surviving the severe storms of the English Channel. 

(E) Lighthouse technology has undergone only minor changes since the 18" century. 

(F) Over the centuries, lighthouses developed stronger lights and back-up sound warnings. 
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Regardless of culture or language, children around the world tend to go through the same 
stages when first developing their ability to speak. Initially, children practice communication 
through “conversations” with #688 close to them, usually a parent, sibling, or caregiver. In the 
course of daily activities and routines, children first express themselves through two modes of 
communication: gestures and sounds. As a child continues to develop, the motions and 
sounds he or she uses become more complex until finally the child is able to express intended 
messages through speech and gestures. 

The first sounds and gestures a child makes are used in reference to his or her immediate 
surroundings. This stage of communication can typically be observed between six and eighteen 
months of age. Starting with basic gestures, most often pointing, children indicate their intentions 
or show that they recognize familiar objects. These gestures are later accompanied by sounds, 
approximations of simple words that the child hears often in routine household interactions. 
Refined through copious repetition, some of these sounds eventually become recognizable as 
words. For example, when the family dog enters the room, a child might point and say “doddie,” 
trying to EPICS; the sounds of “dog” or "doggie," that other family members so often say. 
‘father than just the family pet As the child grows older and uses the word more frequently, the 
more general application of the word becomes clear, and the child will begin to demonstrate 
appropriate usage of the word. 

From eighteen to twenty-four months of age, children continue to refine and add to their 
store of sounds and words. The words used at this stage are mainly nouns, such as the names 
of people around them, or verbs that refer to their ability to interact in the environment, such 
as “give,” “take,” and “go.” Their speech is very concrete and focused on phenomena that 
make a strong sensory impression, as one might expect from children still in what Piaget called 
the sensorimotor stage of cognitive development. During this stage, children continue to add 
content and meaning to their speech, particularly by moving from one-word ‘Utterarieks like 
“doggie,” to multi-word strings such as, “doggie go.” As the complexity of a child's speech 
increases, the number of gestures that accompany the speech also increases. In fact, researchers 
have noted that the lengths of a child's verbal and gestural expressions are similar. 

By two-and-a-half years of age, children can speak in sentences made up of several words. 
Furthermore, as children’s verbal skills mature, so too do their gestures. These gestures are often 
used to support their verbal communication, to indicate recognition of an object, or to illustrate 
an object's function. For example, children at this stage of communicative development may 
mime actions, such as panting or barking, to show their recognition of “dog.” Children's 
interactions with their conversation partners also change during this period. At this stage, children 
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more often look at the person being spoken to rather than at the object of their gestures. 

Œ A) From the age of thirty months, there is an explosion in a child's ability to form 
sentences. In mere months, the child goes from limited short sentences of only a few words 
to adult-like complexity in the structure of their speech, such as responding to a question like, 
“Did you see the dog?” with the sentence, “Yes, | did see doggie.” $ B) In fact, the child's 
language develops so rapidly at this stage that it is difficult for researchers to describe the 
exact pattern of acquisition. W C) It is during this final stage that children acquire the majority 


of the grammar they need to communicate effectively in their first language. Interestingly, 
children seem able to systematically use grammar in their speech, as though they somehow 
realize the inherent rules behind different linguistic elements. ml D) 

To recap, children all over the world go through the same basic stages of language acquisition, 
going from mere sounds at about six months to complete sentences by the age of three. This 
process is all the more interesting because it happens naturally, irrespective of any formal education. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 





The word Blin the passage refers to 
(A) people (B) conversations 
(C) children (D) words 


The word f@pli¢ate in the passage is closest in meaning to 


(A) consider (B) pronounce 
(C) reproduce (D) bend 


Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 
passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 
(A) The child thinks that “dog” is the name of her family pet. 

(B) The child thinks that “dog” is the word for all pets. 

(C) The child thinks that all family pets are dogs. 

(D) The child thinks that all dogs are her family pet. 


According to paragraph 2, the first words a child speaks are determined by all of the following EXCEPT 
(A) how simple the wordis (B) how frequently the word is heard 
(C) how old the child is (D) how often a child practices sounds 


According to paragraph 3, what stage of cognitive development are children still at between 
eighteen and twenty-four months of age? 

(A) The refinement stage (B) The environmental stage 

(C) The gestural stage (D) The sensorimotor stage 


The word terang in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) extremes (B) choices 
(C) demands (D) expressions 


The author mentions “doggie” and “doggie go” in the passage in order to 
(A) provide examples of single-word and multi-word utterances 

(B) illustrate phenomena that make a strong sensory impression 

(C) define verbal and gestural expressions 

(D) explain nouns and verbs 


Which of the following can be inferred from paragraph 4 about a child’s earlier interactions with 
her conversation partners? 

(A) The child often does not look at her partners. 

(8) Her partners often object to her use of gestures. 

(C) The child cannot tell the difference between people and objects. 

(D) The child uses gestures more effectively than she uses words. 


22. 


24. 


25. 


According the passage, which of the following is true about the gestures a child makes? 
(A) They have their own form of grammar. 

(B) They are less important for communication than spoken words. 

(C) They become increasingly complex, just as speech does. 

(D) They develop more slowly than spoken communication. 


. Look at the four squares [ill] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


The final stage of language development is a rapid one. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [Ill] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 


(A) 1* square (B) 2™ square 
(C) 3" square (D) 4° square 
The phrase in the passage is closest in meaning to 





(A) showing the value of formal education 

(B) demonstrating that formal education is not necessary 
(C) in conjunction with formal education 

(D) no matter how much formal education one has 


Directions: Complete the table by matching the phrases below. Select the appropriate phrases 
from the answer choices and match them to the ages to which they relate. TWO of the answer 
choices will NOT be used. This question is worth 3 points. 


Answer Choices 6-18 months 


(A) Starting to use multi-word utterances . 

(B) Paying more attention to conversation partners . 

(C) Imitating the sounds made by animals 

(D) Trying to repeat often-heard words 18-24 months 
(E) Miming actions to show recognition of objects 

(F) Learning adjectives, adverbs and other parts of speech 
(G) Learning to use such basic gestures as pointing 24-30 months 
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Listening Section 


Directions 

This section measures your ability to understand conversations and lectures in English. 

The Listening Section is divided into two separately timed parts. In each part, you will listen to 
one conversation and two lectures. You will hear each conversation or lecture one time. 


After each conversation or lecture, you will answer some questions about it. The questions 
typically ask about the main idea and supporting details. Some questions ask about a speaker's 
purpose or attitude. Answer the questions based on what is stated or implied by the speakers. 


You may take notes while you listen. You may use your notes to help you answer. Your notes will 
not be scored. 


In some questions, you will see this icon: Q . This means that you will hear, but not see, part 
of the question. 


Some of the questions have special directions. These directions appear in a gray box. 


Most questions are worth 1 point. If a question is worth more than 1 point, it will have directions 
that indicate how many points you can receive. 


You must answer each question. Once you answer a question, you may not go back and change 
your answer, 


You may now begin the Listening Section. In this part, you will listen to one conversation and 
two lectures. You will have thirty minutes to listen and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 

















Listening 1 
Listen to part of a lecture in a sociology class. Track 1 





| Status Signals 


-constant status or 


| controllable status 


Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


4. What is the lecture mainly about? Track 2 
(A) Status signals among gorillas and humans 
(B) Social injustices caused by status signals 
(C) Categories of status signals 
(D) Controlling one’s own status signals 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 3 


2. Why does the professor tell the students that she will tell them more about the accident later? 
(A) She recognizes she must give the students a full excuse for her late arrival. 
(B) She does not think the students are interested in hearing the details. 
(C) She realizes she can use the accident to illustrate a point in her lecture. 
(D) She is actually more upset by the accident than she at first thought. 


3. According to the professor, what is one problem with constant status signs? Track 4 
(A) They are used to identify a person's status. 
(B) Playwrights have often given them to their characters. 
(C) They encourage inequality with no regard for an individual's merits. 
(D) They may be respected in one society but scorned in another. 


4. The Kennedys, Roosevelts, and Vanderbilts are mentioned as cases in which someone inherited 
Track 5 
(A) a positive constant status sign 
(B) a negative constant status sign 
(C) a status sign that changed from positive to negative 
(D) a status sign that changed from negative to positive 


5. In the lecture, the professor describes characteristics of constant and controllable status signals. 
Indicate to which category each of the following belongs. Track 6 


[ Constant ] Controllable 
(A) clothes 

(8) sex 

(C) family name | 
(D) language 

(E) gestures 
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6. How is the control of status signs illustrated in the professor's story about the accident in the 
parking lot? Track 7 
(A) The professor's car was more expensive than the student's 
(B) The student blamed the accident on the professor. 
(C) The student showed signs of high status at first and then changed 
(D) The professor was embarrassed about colliding with a low-status student. 





Listening 2 
Listen to part of a conversation between a student and her professor. Track 8 
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Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


7. Why does the student go to see her professor? Track 9 
(A) To let the professor know she finds the online site very informative 
(B) To ask if the professor's website is working properly 
(C) To request help with her computer 
(D) To see why she’s the only one having trouble understanding the course 


What problem is the student having? Track 10 

(A) She can’t access the material on the website. 

(B) She is having trouble with the class. 

(C) The website seems to respond slowly to her input. 

(D) When she talks, she hears her words shortly after she says them. 


The student assures the professor that she uses anti-virus software. Why does the professor still 
think the problem is with the student's computer? Track 11 

(A) He doesn’t think she is using the software correctly. 

(B) The problem he was having with the website has been fixed. 

(C) Her trouble could be caused by something other than a virus. 

(D) She's been having difficulty with the website all along. 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 12 


10. 


n. 


12. 


Why does the professor say this: (~) ? 

(A) He's unfamiliar with the word “delay.” 

(B) He wants to test the student to see that she fully understands what a delay is. 
(C) He's unfamiliar with the online test program. 

(D) He wants the student to give him more information about the delay. 


What does the professor think about the computer help desk? Track 13 
(A) Its staff are professional and helpful. 

(B) Its staff run an ethical business. 

(C) Its staff often cause delays to computer systems. 

(D) Its staff create a lot of nuisance programs. 


What will the student probably do next? Track 14 

(A) Go to the store to buy an anti-spyware program for her computer 
(B) Get a second opinion from another professor 

(C) Check with her classmates to see if any of them are having problems 
(D) Have her computer checked for adware and spyware problems 





Listening 3 
Listen to part of a talk in an economics class. Track 15 


Economic 
Policy 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


13. What is the talk mainly about? Track 16 
(A) Modern capitalist economies 
(B) Attitudes of the Democrats and Republicans toward economic policy 
(C) Factors in economic policymaking 
(D) The impact of the federal government on economic policy 


14. What are the three categories of factors that play a role in making economic policy? Track 17 
(A) Political groups, interest groups, and economic groups 
(B) Political, governmental, and structural 
(C) Federal, judicial, and economic 
(D) Structural, federal, and capital 


15. How is the talk organized? Track 18 
(A) The professor defines three categories and then asks for specific examples of each one. 
(B) The professor introduces the categories and examples together, one at a time. 
(C) The professor asks for examples and then groups the examples into three categories. 
(D) The professor starts with the most important factors and finishes with the least important. 


Listen again to part of the talk. Then answer the question. Track 19 


16. Why does the professor respond to the student's question with a question of his own? 
(A) He doesn’t know the answer to the student's question. 
(B) He wants the student to answer her own question. 
(C) He doesn't think the student's question is important. 
(D) He needs more information to understand what the student means. 


pfs New] ws 





Listen again to part of the talk. Then answer the question. Track 20 


17. 


18. 


What can be inferred from the professor's comment? 

(A) Several students in his class don't believe democracy influences the economy. 
(B) His students did not mention the influence of democracy on the economy. 

(C) In a democracy, students can say anything they want about the economy. 

(D) Democracy will influence the economy only if students are willing to participate. 


Which of the following best expresses the professor's opinion about the relative importance of 
different factors in economic policymaking? Track 21 

(A) Governmental factors are the most important. 

(B) Political factors are the least important. 

(C) Sometimes one set of factors is more important than the others. 

(D) The three sets of factors remain balanced at all times. 
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Directions 
In this part of the Listening Section, you will listen to one conversation and two lectures. 


Most questions are worth 1 point. If a question is worth more than 1 point, it will have directions 


that indicate how many points you can receive. 


You must answer each question. Once you answer a question, you may not go back and change 
your answer. 


You will have thirty minutes to listen and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Listening 4 
Listen to part of a lecture in a biology class. Track 22 


Primates 


-prosimians 
-simians 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


1. What is the lecture mainly about? Track 23 
(A) The differences between prosimians and simians 
(B) How humans and apes differ from other primates 
(C) The characteristics of primates 
(D) Why humans are classified as Homo sapiens 


2. Why does the professor name only three of the six groups of primates? Track 24 
(A) Because only three groups are found in the New World 
(B) Because prosimian groups are not important for this talk 
(C) Because the groups have many overlapping features 
(D) Because the three other groups were discussed in a previous lecture 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 25 


3. The professor's question implies that she 
(A) recognizes that humans often make bad decisions 
(B) considers Linnaeus wrong 
(C) believes Latin is a difficult language 
(D) thinks the name is unfair to women 


4, indicate whether the attributes below are characteristic of all primates, according to the lecture. 
Track 26 











(A) opposable thumbs | | 
| (B) keen sense of smell | | 
| (© long period of socialization of young 
(D) sensitive digits i | 
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5. Why does the professor mention the eyes of dogs? Track 27 
(A) To help students imagine the size of an ape’s eye 
(B) To help explain the concept of depth perception 
(C) To contrast animal eyes with human eyes 
(D) To show why dogs rely strongly on their sense of smell 


6. What differentiates apes and humans from other primates? Track 28 
(A) Eyes that look forward 
(B) Five digits on the end of each limb 
(C) Lack of a tail 
(D) Equal time spent in trees and on the ground 





Listening 5 
Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a university administrator, Track 29 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


7. Why does the student go to see the Director of Food Services? Track 30 
(A) She wants to schedule an appointment with the Director. 
(B) She wants to know how to get on the Food Services Advisory Board. 
(C) She wants to see if the dining halls can offer some different types of food. 
(D) She needs to have the kitchen fix her special meals. 


8. Why does the Director mention how many students attend the university? Track 31 
(A) To emphasize how difficult it would be for the chef to prepare something different for each student 
(B) To give the student an idea of how many people must approve changes in the menu 
(C) To imply that he can't spend too much time talking with the student 
(D) To warn her that she might not be able to get on the Food Services Advisory Board 
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9. According to the conversation, which steps are most likely to lead to the addition of vegan food 
to the menus? Choose 2 answers. Track 32 
(A) The student names more vegan students on campus. 
(B) The student convinces the Director of Food Services to allow vegan food 
(C) The student makes a formal request to the Food Services Advisory Board 
(D) The chef receives practical suggestions about vegan recipes. 


10. How does the Director decide to address the student's concerns? Track 33 
(A) By discussing the situation with the university chef 
(B) By referring the student to the university's dietician 
(C) By raising the issue with the Food Services Advisory Board at their Tuesday meeting 
(D) By inviting the student to join the Food Services Advisory Board 


11. Why is the student in a better mood at the end of the conversation? Track 34 
(A) Because the Food Services Director has promised to introduce vegan food to the menus 
(B) Because the student thought her request would be refused outright, but it wasn’t 
(C) Because the student can run for election to the Food Services Advisory Board 
(D) Because the Food Services Advisory Board has granted her request 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 35 


12. What does the woman imply when she says this: (~) ? 
(A) She is afraid of eating food that comes from animals. 
(B) She is angry that the school does not serve vegetable-only meals. 
(C) She is happy that the school will start serving vegan meals. 
(D) She is'relieved that the Director respected her request. 





Listening 6 
Listen to part of a lecture in a psychology class. Track 36 
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Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


13. What aspect of déjà vu does the professor mainly discuss? Track 37 
(A) Theories of what causes it 
(B) How it can be faked 
(©) A description of the phenomenon 
(D) Recent discoveries about how it works 


14. How does the professor illustrate déjà vu? Track 38 
(A) By comparing it to a filing system 
(B) By describing his recent déja vu experience 
(C) By comparing it to memory 
(D) By acting out a déja vu experience 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 39 


15. What does the professor imply when she says this: C) ? 
(A) She is pleased the sweater added to her déjà vu illustration. 
(B) She is confused by the reaction of the class. 
(C) She is disappointed that the students reached the conclusion so quickly. 
(D) She is surprised by how accurately she could use déjà vu to predict the future. 


16. How does anecdotal evidence relate to the study of the phenomenon of déjà vu? Track 40 
(A) Anecdotal evidence is more accurate than an individual's reported experience of déjà vu. 
(B) Most anecdotal evidence is rejected because it can’t be proven. 
(C) Only anecdotal evidence of déjà vu experiences is available. 
(D) There is little anecdotal evidence to support the phenomenon of déjà vu. 


17. Why does the professor mention the brain functioning like a filing cabinet? Track 41 
(A) To contrast an older model of how memory works with a newer model 
(B) To illustrate how scientist now believe memory works 
(C) To explain to students one way that people can avoid experiencing déja vu 
(D) To help students understand the déja vu experience in concrete terms 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 42 


18. What does the professor mean when she says this: (~) ? 
(A) She expects déja vu to be explained soon. 
(B) She does not think déja vu will ever be explained. 
(C) She thinks a concrete explanation might someday be found. 
(D) She does not believe concrete can be explained. 
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Speaking Section 


Directions 

In this section of the test, you will demonstrate your ability to speak about a variety of topics. 
You will answer six questions by speaking into the microphone. Answer each of the 
questions as completely as possible. 


In questions 1 and 2, you will speak about familiar topics. Your response will be scored on 
your ability to speak clearly and coherently about the topics. 


In questions 3 and 4, you will first read a short text. The text will disappear and you will then 
listen to a talk on the same topic. You will be asked a question about what you have read 
and heard. You will need to combine appropriate information from the text and the talk to 
provide a complete answer to the question. Your response will be scored on your ability to 
speak clearly and coherently and on your ability to accurately convey information about 
what you read and heard. 


In questions 5 and 6, you will listen to part of a conversation or a lecture. You will be asked 
a question about what you heard. Your response will be scored on your ability to speak 
clearly and coherently and on your ability to accurately convey information about what you 
heard. 


You may take notes while you read and while you listen to the conversations and lectures. You 
may use your notes to help prepare your responses. Your notes will not be scored. 


Listen carefully to the directions for each question. The directions will not be shown on the screen 
during the actual iBT test. 


For each question, you will be given a short time to prepare your response. A clock graphic 
will show how much preparation time you have. When the preparation time is up, you will 
begin your response. A clock graphic will show how much response time you have. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 





Question 1 


TOEFL" iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question 1 of 6 


Track 43 Describe a favorite place in your town or city where you like to go, and 
explain why you like it. Include details and examples to support your 
explanation. 
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Question 2 





TOEFL iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question 2 of 6. 


‘Track 44 Some students study in a quiet place. Others study in a place that has a lot of 
background noise; for instance, a blaring television or music playing. Which 
method of studying do you think is better for students and why? 
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Question 3 


TOEFL: iBT. Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question 3 of.6 


Track 45 

A group of students and faculty want the university to find a new commencement speaker for 
the university's graduation ceremony next month Read the editorial in a student publication 
about the speaker. You will have 45 seconds to read the editorial. Begin reading now. 


Reading time: 45 seconds 
Editorial 

The University should rescind its invitation to Senator Wells to speak at this year's graduation 
ceremonies. With her vote against federal funding of the college student loan program, 
Senator Wells has shown that she neither supports public education nor understands 
the significance of the loan program. Federal college loans offer students from even the 
poorest families an opportunity to attain the university education that will enable them 
to improve their lives and realize their dreams. Senator Wells would shut the college 


door to those poor but deserving students. She should not be given a forum at our graduation 
ceremony. 


TOEFL” iBT. Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question 3.of 6 


Track 46 Now listen to two students as they discuss the editorial. 





TOEFL iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Continue 


Question 3:0f6 


Track 47 The man expresses his opinion of the editorial in the student publication. State his 
opinion and explain the reasons he gives for holding that opinion. 
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Question 4 of 6 


Track 48 


Now read the passage about physiognomy. You have 45 seconds to read the passage. Begin 
reading now. 


Reading time: 45 seconds 
Physiognomy 


A hundred years ago, some scientists claimed that by studying a person's face they could 
determine his or her mental ability and personal traits. While this theory has been soundly 
discredited, scientists today believe that physiognomy—the study of the face and facial 
expression—can provide clues to understanding social relationships. The face, after all, 
is the most distinctive feature of the human body, uniquely functioning as both an 
identity marker and a communication method. The human brain is particularly suited to 
recognizing faces and facial expressions, even if it cannot always connect names and 
personal details to those faces. 


TOEFL iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Continue 


Question 4 of 6, 


Track 49 Now listen to part of a lecture on this topic. 








TOEFL’ iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question 4 of 6 


Track 50 The professor describes an experiment involving presidential candidates in Romania. 


Explain how the experiment is related to physiognomy. 
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Continue 


Question 5 of 6 


TOEFL? iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Continue 


Question 5S of 6 


Track 52 The students discuss two possible solutions to their problem. Briefly describe the 
problem. Then state which solution you prefer and explain why. 





Question 6 
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TELA] 


Question 6 of 6 


Track 53 Now listen to part of a talk in an economics class. 


TOEFL iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question 6. of 6 


Track 54 Using points and examples from the talk, explain what prices are and how they have 
evolved. 
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Writing Section 


Directions 
This section measures your ability to use writing to communicate in an academic environment. 


There are two tasks in this section. For the first task, you will read a passage and listen to a 
lecture. You will then write a response to a question based on what you read and hear. For 
the second task, you will write a response to a question based on your own knowledge and 
experience. 


Now, read the directions for the first writing task. 
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Integrated Writing Directions 


For this task, you will have three minutes to read a passage about an academic topic. You may 
take notes while reading if you wish. The passage will then disappear and you will hear a lecture 
about the same topic. While listening, you may also take notes. 


You will then have twenty minutes to write a response to a question related to the relationship 
between the lecture and the reading passage. Answer the question as completely as possible using 
information from both the reading passage and the lecture. The question will not ask you to 
express a personal opinion. The reading passage will appear again when it is time for you to 
start writing. You may use your notes from the lecture and the reading to help you answer the 
question. 


Typically, an effective response for this task will be 150 to 225 words long. Your response will 
be graded on the quality of your writing and on the completeness and accuracy of the 
information you include in your response. If you finish your response before your time has run 
Out, you may go to the second writing task. 


Now, you will see the reading passage for three minutes. Remember that the passage will be 
available to you again while you are writing. Immediately after the reading time ends, the lecture 
will begin. Be sure to keep your headset on until the lecture has ended. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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The ability of tree frogs to dimb hazardously slippery slopes and 
to cling upside down has long fascinated scientists. Tree frogs inhabit 
trees, as their name implies, and most species have adhesive pads 
on their toes. The toe pads of the White's tree frog secrete mucus. 
Scientists believe it is this fluid that acts as an adhesive to help 
the frog climb trees and cling to the underside of branches. The 
toe pads are made up of hexagonal—six-sided—cells, separated 
by small channels through which the mucus drains. Furthermore, 
each hexagonal cell is divided into microscopic pegs, and it is 
believed that the pad design works with the mucus to keep the 
pads permanently wet, enabling the frog to grip. Evidence points 
to viscosity and surface tension as the keys to how the mucus 
helps the tree frog stick to surfaces. 

Viscosity is a property of liquids that determines the speed at 
which the liquid will flow over a solid surface or other layers of 
fluid. In general, the higher the viscosity, the more slowly the 
fluid flows over a surface. The apparently high viscosity of the 
mucus of the White's tree frog ensures that the pad is continually 
covered with the adhesive liquid. For its part, the surface tension 
of the mucous determines the force with which the toe pads 
cling to surfaces. Again, the more surface tension, the greater 
the force, the better the ability to cling. Scientists believe that 
the properties of the mucus combine with the toe pad design to 
give the White's tree frog its incredible capacity to climb and 
grip. 
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Question 1 of 2 00 : 20:00 


Track 56 Question: Summarize the points made in the lecture, explaining how they cast 
doubt on points made in the reading passage. 


The ability of tree frogs to climb hazardously slippery slopes and 
to cling upside down has long fascinated scientists. Tree frogs inhabit 
trees, as their name implies, and most species have adhesive pads 
on their toes. The toe pads of the White's tree frog secrete mucus. 
Scientists believe it is this fluid that acts as an adhesive to help 
the frog climb trees and cling to the underside of branches. The 
toe pads are made up of hexagonal—six-sided—cells, separated 
by small channels through which the mucus drains. Furthermore, 
each hexagonal cell is divided into microscopic pegs, and it is 
believed that the pad design works with the mucus to keep the 
pads permanently wet, enabling the frog to grip. Evidence points 
to viscosity and surface tension as the keys to how the mucus 
helps the tree frog stick to surfaces. 

Viscosity is a property of liquids that determines the speed at 
which the liquid will flow over a solid surface or other layers of 
fluid. In general, the higher the viscosity, the more slowly the 
fluid flows over a surface. The apparently high viscosity of the 
mucus of the White's tree frog ensures that the pad is continually 
covered with the adhesive liquid. For its part, the surface tension 
of the mucous determines the force with which the toe pads 
cling to surfaces. Again, the more surface tension, the greater 
the force, the better the ability to cling. Scientists believe that 
the properties of the mucus combine with the toe pad design to 
give the White's tree frog its incredible capacity to climb and 
grip. 
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Continue 


Question 2 of 2 


Independent Writing Directions 


For this task, you will write a response to a question that asks you to present, explain, and 
Support your opinion on an issue. You will have thirty minutes to write your response to the 
question. 


Typically, an effective response for this task will contain a minimum of 300 words. Your 
response will be graded on the quality of your writing. This includes the development of 
your ideas, the organization of the content, and the quality and accuracy of the language 
used to express ideas. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next Page. 
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00:130.: 00 


Question: 
Do you agree or disagree with the following statement? 


A minimum number of physical education credits 
should be required for graduation from college. 


Use specific reasons and examples to support your answer. 
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Reading 


Directions 
This section measures your ability to understand an academic passage in English. 


The Reading Section is divided into two separately timed parts. 


Most questions are worth 1 point, but the last question in each set is worth more than 1 
point. The directions indicate how many points you may receive. 


Some passages include a word or phrase that is underlined in blue. Definitions or explanations 
for underlined words are provided at the end of the passage. 


You can skip questions and go back to them later as long as there is time remaining. 


You may now begin the Reading Section. In this part, you will read two passages. You will 
have forty minutes to read the passages and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Plate Tectonics 





Any map of the world displays the 
complementarity of the Atlantic coastlines 
of South America and Africa. The two 
continents appear to fit together like 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. This observation, 
= first noted three centuries ago, gave rise to 
Alfred Wegener's early 20th-century theory 
of continental drift. According to Wegener's 
hypothesis, Africa and South America had 
once been part of a single land mass that 
later separated. However, many highly 
esteemed scientists were skeptical, believing it physically impossible for two continents to shift 
so far apart. 

Then, in the 1960s, the theory of plate tectonics arose in the scientific community. In formulating 
this theory, geologists developed hypotheses that answered several different questions; Why 
do volcanoes and earthquakes occur where they do? How did the topography of the sea floor 
take shape? What explains the distribution of fossil forms and glacial debris around the globe? 
The theory of plate tectonics offers explanations for these phenomena, and also gives SiBdeAnGs 
to the concept of continental drift. In a few short years, plate tectonics revolutionized Earth 
Sciences. 

Essentially, plate tectonics addresses the movements and changes of the Earth’s crust. The 
planet is composed of three main layers. Surrounding the large, iron-rich core of the Earth is 
a thick layer called the mantle. On top of the mantle lies a thin crust. The crust, or lithosphere, 
is rigid and varies in thickness from about 30 miles (50 kilometers) underneath the ocean to 
as much as 60 miles (100 kilometers) below the continents. [ffiislis broken up into a series of 
rigid plates. These lithospheric plates lie on the asthenosphere, the upper part of the mantle, 
which has an average depth of 300 miles (500 kilometers). ll A) Unlike the rigid lithosphere, 
the asthenosphere is a relatively soft, partly molten layer. I B) The movement of the plates, 
at an annual rate of two to three centimeters—about one inch—is responsible for volcanic 
activity and earthquakes. Modern volcanoes and earthquake epicenters lie along distinct belts. 
E C) For instance, they are ċlustered along the western coasts of the Americas, running from 
the southern tip of South America all the way north to Alaska. These patterns of earthquake 
and volcano distribution mark the edges of the lithospheric plates, where the crust has broken 
and the resulting plates knock and scrape against one another. Earthquakes are the surface 
manifestations of these huge collisions. Mi D) 
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The layout of the sea floor is a result of oceanic plates spreading apart and molten rock 
from the asthenosphere rising up to fill the chasm. GUIK in fossil records can best be explained 
using plate tectonics. The unusual distribution pattern of the distinctive fossil plant 
Glossopteris, found in southern Africa, South America, Australia, India, and Aerie! one 


example of such a quirk ‘eis unlikely 1 
ASSASINS Serdar, plate teconics 


explains the patter of glacial deposits in such diverse areas as southern India, southern Africa, 
the eastern coast of southern South America, the southern coast of Australia, and Antarctica. 
Resolving these latter two issues returns us to the idea of continental drift. 

Scientists currently believe that around 200 million years ago, there existed one huge 
supercontinent. Called Pangaea, meaning “all lands” in Greek, this supercontinent broke up 
into two smaller landmasses, which would later fragment into the continents that exist today. 
Laurasia included what would become the northern continents of North America, Europe, and 
Asia. Gondwanaland comprised the southern continents of Africa, Australia, South America, 
Antarctica, and subcontinental India. A few objectors, mostly from religious groups, point out 
that the actual mechanisms for plate movement have not been conclusively expounded. 
Nonetheless, there is little doubt among geologists that the plates did—and still do—move. With” 
evidence for plate tectonics being found in so many diverse disciplines—biology, chemistry, physics, 
geography, and mathematics, as well as geology—serious doubts about its basic principles 
have evaporated. 











in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) recognition (B) believability 
(C) certainty (D) contradiction 


2. Look at the four squares [E] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 
It is this quality that allows the plates on the asthenosphere to slide along its surface. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [W] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1* square (B) 2” square 

(C) 3" square (D) 4* square 


3. Why does the author describe the distribution of volcanoes in paragraph 3? 
(A) To illustrate one problem with the theory of continental drift 
(B) To give an example of one application of the concept of plate tectonics 
(C) To demonstrate the interactions of the three composite parts of the Earth 
(D) To provide an explanation for the varying thicknesses of the Earth's crust 


4. According to paragraph 3, which of the following is true about plates? 
(A) There are seven of them, one for each continent. 
(B) They have an average depth of 300 miles, 
(C) Most of them lie along the western coast of the Americas. 
(D) They are part of the Earth’s crust. 


5. According to paragraph 3, the composition of the Earth includes all of the following EXCEPT 
(A) a large center with plenty of iron (B) a soft middle layer 
(C) a thick, rigid mantle (D) an outer layer of tectonic plates 


6. The word fli in the passage refers to 
(A) crust (B) ocean 
(C) planet (D) variety 


7. According to the passage, which of the following is true about earthquakes? 
(A) They originate in the Earth's core. 
(B) They result from the bumping and scraping of plates. 
(C) They happen mostly along the Pacific coast. 
(D) They can cause one plate to separate from another. 


8. The word RU in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) whims (B) defects 
(C) oddities (D) absences 
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13. 


Which of the sentences best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 

passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 

(A) Glossopteris fossils are not widespread because seeds cannot be carried by wind across large 
expanses of water. 

(B) Glossopteris probably evolved simultaneously in several locations. 

(C) The widespread discoveries of Glossopteris fossils can probably not be explained by simultaneous 
evolution or wind transport. 

(D) Storms in earlier eras must have been very strong to carry Glossopteris seeds across oceans. 


The word ffagiment in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) develop (B) drift 
(©) explode (D) split 


Which of the following can be inferred from paragraph 5 about opponents of the theory of plate 
tectonics? 

(A) There are none. (B) They are not influential. 

(C) They have only one objection. (D) They might be correct. 


According to the passage, the present-day continents 

(A) were once part of larger landmasses 

(B) move less than earlier landmasses did 

(C) are grouped into two categories, Laurasia and Gondwanaland 
(D) have not been thoroughly explained 


Directions: An introductory sentence for a brief summary of the passage is provided below. Complete 
the summary by selecting the THREE answer choices that express the most important ideas in the 
Passage. Some answer choices do not belong in the summary because they express ideas that are 
not presented in the passage or are minor ideas in the passage. This question is worth 2 points. 


The theory of plate tectonics emerged in the 1960s. 











Answer Choices 


(A) Efforts to answer several seemingly unrelated geological problems resulted in the development 
of the theory of plate tectonics. 

(B) The theory of continental drift had to be substantially changed to make it conform to the 
newer theory of plate tectonics. 

(C) The existence of plates helps explain distribution patterns of organic and inorganic matter. 

(D) Geographical features of the Earth are caused by the cracking and movement of the plates 
that form the Earth's crust. 

(E) The large landmass called Pangaea split into Gondwanaland and Laurasia. 

(F) The major pitfall of the theory of plate tectonics is that it cannot explain how it might be 
possible for continents to move over the millennia. 
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Economics — An Overview 


The discipline of economics studies how people and societies manage scarce resources. 
Economists consider the production, distribution, and consumption of those resources, including 
money, property, and labor, and they investigate related issues such as taxation and trade. The 
field is typically broken down into two branches, macroeconomics and microeconomics. Both 
branches have direct relevance to commercial entities, and both must be taken into account 
in determining government policies for dealing with resource problems in the real world. 

Macroeconomics looks at the big picture. It focuses on a national economy, both on the 
economy as a whole, and on its major €6mponénts. Rather than examining the details of an 
individual's or group's economic activity, it takes a broader view, using “macro variables" like 
employment levels, savings rates, and national debt. This approach searches for the factors 
that affect those variables and detects the relationships between them, asking questions, for 
instance, about the inflation rate and how it affects the total amount of goods and services 
consumers are buying. In other words, it focuses on large systems rather than on a few nodes 
within them. 

Microeconomics, on the other hand, takes a more in-depth approach to what is happening 
in an economy. Instead of looking at total figures, such as national income, it focuses on the 
basic components of the economy, for instance, family incomes. It asks how many cars a company 
sold in a given quarter, or looks at the GoitiG rate for plumbers. Microeconomics also poses 
questions about pricing of items, how items are marketed, and mortgage interest rates. Even 
though it deals with such specific questions, microeconomics also concerns itself with associated 
larger phenomena, such as causes and effects. The effects of a hurricane on the oil markets, 
for example, fall in the area of microeconomics, despite the large forces involved. 

Both micro- and macroeconomic analyses can generate value-laden discussions about 
which policy choices would be best for a particular economy. This suggests another useful 
framework for looking at economics: as either positive or normative. The positive approach 
does not make an attempt to assess the value—in terms of fairness, for instance—of a policy. 
E A) Its concern is not the world as it should be, but the world as it is. It studies the results of 
changes in the economic order and the effects of policies, but it does not make any judgment 
about whether such changes or effects are good or bad, fair or unfair. It simply seeks to explain 
what has happened. W B) For its part, the normative approach does make value judgments. 
E C) It applies norms, or standards, as it looks at a policy or an economic condition and, 
weighing the policy's impact, decides whether or not the result is desirable. $ D) 
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to a variety of areas. 

Basic assumptions about choices made by consumers in the marketplace also hold true for 
voters in an election. Crime and pollution can also be analyzed according to economic principles, 
as can aspects of human behavior like how people choose to spend their time or why they like a 


certain movie. The common element here is the attempt to acquire or manage scarce resources. 
Time is famously in short supply. Pollution destroys resources that belong to many, so that a 
few can prosper. The techniques of economics apply a certain systematic analysis to scarcity 
issues that might otherwise be handled with mere S888AI6NS of opinion. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


The word SBRfipOReRIs in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) entities (B) complications 
(C) economies (D) elements 


The word {Heh in the passage refers to 


(A) services (B) consumers 

(C) systems (D) nodes 

In relation to macroeconomics, microeconomics concerns itself with issues that are 
(A) larger (B) narrower 

(C) more important (D) easier 


Why does the author mention a hurricane in paragraph 3? 

(A) To illustrate the restrictions on microeconomic thought 

(B) To present a case in which macroeconomics and microeconomics overlap 
(C) To show that the concerns of microeconomics are not necessarily small 
(D) To indicate that microeconomics is more practical than macroeconomics 


The word §aifig’ in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) standard (B) declining 
(C) successful (D) working 


Look at the four squares [I] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


The normative economist will in fact suggest what actions should be taken on the basis 
of value judgments. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [E] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1* square (B) 2™ square 

(C) 3“ square (D) 4" square 


According to paragraph 4, which of the following is true of positive economics? 
(A) It seeks to influence policy in a positive way. 

(B) It concentrates on the strengths of an economy, not its weaknesses. 

(C) It aims only to describe economic facts without saying what is good or bad. 
(D) It is concerned with improving the public image of Economics. 


Which of the sentences best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the passage? 
Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 

(A) Economists restrict their research and analysis to areas of business and finance. 

(B) The recognizable aspects of economic study have the most effect on commerce. 

(C) Economics has a broader application beyond the usual business-related world. 

(D) The preceding information was only about the relationship of Economics to the marketplace. 


22. According to paragraph 6, why can economic theories be applied to a wide range of human activities? 
(A) Everything people do involves money in one way or another. 
(B) People do not have enough time to do everything they want. 
(C) Life is full of choices, and economists urge people to make the right ones. 
(D) A lot of human behavior involves the management of limited resources. 


23. The word assertiolis'in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) information (B) expressions 
(C) conditions (D) contradictions 


24. Which of the following can be inferred from paragraph 6? 
(A) Economic analysis discourages people from expressing their opinions. 
(B) Systematic analyses are more useful than assertions of opinion. 
(C) Economists should state their opinions more systematically. 
(D) Most economists avoid expressing their personal opinions. 


25. According to the passage, all of the following are true about the field of economics EXCEPT 
(A) The most important function of economics is to guide governments. 
(B) Factors such as wages, taxes, and family income are important to the field. 
(C) Economists sometimes study areas of human behavior that do not involve commerce. 
(D) Economics studies how limited resources are distributed in a society. 


26. Directions: Complete the table below to summarize information used in the two branches of Economics 
discussed in the passage. Match the statements to the branch of Economics with which they are 
associated, TWO of the answer choices will NOT be used. This question is worth 3 points. 


Answer Choices 


(A) Economists avoid judging whether a Macroeconomics 
policy, taken as a whole, is fair or not. . 


(B) The sales of a newly redesigned car are unexpectedly high. 
(C) In pricing its product, a firm takes into account what 


other companies are charging for similar items. Microeconomics 
(D) Governmental policies affect the total value of . 

annual exports. . 
(E) The yearly unemployment rate is compared . 


to the number of jobs industry creates each year. 
(F) The theory is only important in the world of commerce. 
(G) A family’s income affects the purchasing 

decisions it makes. 
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Directions 
In this part of the Reading Section, you will read two passages. You will have forty minutes 
to read the passages and answer the questions. 


Most questions are worth 1 point, but the last question in each set is worth more than 
1 point. The directions indicate how many points you may receive. 


Some passages include a word or phrase that is underlined in blue. Definitions or 
explanations for underlined words are provided at the end of the passage. 


You can skip questions and go back to them later as long as there is time remaining. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Chinese Landscapes 


Early Chinese thinkers believed pictures or 
images were mysterious items that allowed 
viewers to access a sort of truth that was not 
normally accessible. When a person or thing was 
seen through a picture, hidden underlying 
qualities were revealed. The Chinese considered 
the landscape to epitomize this principle. The 
landscape contained the essence of the world of 
nature, in which natural features were held to 
have a kind of integral quality that could not be 
rendered in simple words and, as such, occupied 
a more subtle or profound position than 

. humans. The landscape was thought to show 
how suai WHUNGSAE natural ak took on a transcendent character when properly 
viewed and considered. 

W A) The first formal description of proper standards for painting was an essay by Xie He, 
written in the mid-sixth century, in which he defined the six aspects of correct painting and 
how these aspects were to be applied. W B) Partly because of Xie's formalized set of rules, 
landscape painting in China developed greatly during the Tang Dynasty (618-907). During this 
time, it became the primary subject for the social class including scholars and government 
officials, who studied both artistic appreciation and actual painting. $ C) For this group, the 
landscape became a way to present the innate, true qualities of nature. W D) 

This theory of the correct role for painting was stated in the tenth century by Ching Hao, 
in his “Essay on Landscape Painting.” Drawing on Xie He's principles, Ching fommiulated a system 
with six essential characteristics of painting, which distinguished between resemblance, meaning 
accurate representation of an object's surface qualities, and truth, meaning an object's inner 
essence. There was a difference between what something appeared to be and what it really 
was. Truth was not Biden, but hidden in some way, and the proper goal of painting was to 
represent a balance between outer form and inner truth. The artist must be aware of what is 
true and be able to express it within natural forms. 


ctu sets in natute because 
Ee A tree will be painted so o that g 


of itsi parts, “whether roots, trunk, or branches, are balanced and clearly visible with no one 
part standing out more than any other. There may also be some indication that the tree is 
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changing, such as budding or losing its leaves, which show that the tree is alive. Like the trees, 
mountains will display a common set of characteristics that Chinese artists identified as being 
representative of and integral to any mountain real or imaginary, wherever it might be. From 
slopes and stones at all angles to falling water, from the various hues of rock to both beautiful 
and remote qualities in the same image, these features always appear. People, buildings, and 
animals are also present but always very small, showing that they are contained by nature, not 
apart from it or controlling it. Thus humans are shown in their proper place as part of the natural 
order, which according to classical Chinese thought, is the source of virtue and morality. 

Further, the composition itself enhances the idea of nature as something in development, 
flowing and changing, which cannot be comprehended at once. The features of the painting 
cannot be viewed all at the same time, as in a panorama. Instead, {Ëcalls viewers to examine 
each part in detail, separate from the rest, but still retaining a connection to the whole. This 
evokes a sense of time in the landscape, in the same sense as a person gets while walking 
somewhere in the mountains, Everything cannot be seen at once, but details are revealed one 
after the other, which remain parts of the whole structure as contained in the mind. In this 
way, the landscape is more a representation of a conscious experience than a simple static 
scene. The most significant result is that the viewer should feel refreshed and comforted, with 
worldly cares and frustrations suspended and moral sense renewed. Guo Xi, one of the most 
famous of the eleventh century landscapists, summed up this idea nicely when he wrote, “The 
virtuous man above all delights in landscapes.” 
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The word filindane in the passage is closest in meaning to 


(A) unusual (B) everyday 
(C) profound (D) interesting 


5 Look at the four squares [ll] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


Among them was fidelity to the styles and techniques of the old masters, who should 
always be guides for correct understanding. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the a square [W] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1* square (B) 2™ square 

(C) 3% square (D) 4" square 


. The word fétifivlated in the passage is closest in meaning to 


(A) modified (B) rejected 
(C) accepted (D) created 


The word @VidehBin the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) proven (B) observable 
(C) convincing (D) concealed 


Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in. the 

passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 

(A) Chinese landscapes depict natural objects as sets of representative parts, so the objects look 
different from those in the real world. 

(B) Chinese landscape artists want viewers to rethink natural objects, so they paint them in slightly 
unrealistic ways. 

(C) Chinese landscape artists strove to portray the emotional effects of a landscape on an observer, 
not the landscape itself. 

(D) Chinese landscape artists try to express the essence of nature, so they represent natural 
objects as realistically as possible. 


Why are people very small in Chinese landscapes? 

(A) To show how large the natural world is 

(8) To indicate that people are themselves parts of nature 
(C) To protect the privacy of people depicted in the painting 
(D) To allow enough room for accurate depictions of nature 


. Which of the following statements applies to classical Chinese thinking about nature? 


(A) It is controlled by human beings. 

(B) It is best understood through science. 
(C) It can be fully understood only by artists. 
(D) It is the source of human morality. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


armare (enevative € merarmorsa 


The author mentions trees in paragraph 4 in order to 

(A) describe the techniques of Chinese landscapes 

(B) prove that Chinese landscapes promote virtuous action 
(C) give an example of the transcendence of nature 

(D) praise the skill of Chinese landscape artists 


It can be inferred from paragraph 4 that landscapes 
(A) are painted by virtuous persons 

(B) can help people be virtuous 

(C) can express a person's inner virtue 

(D) can make humans as virtuous as nature is 


Paragraphs 4 and 5 list all of the following as characteristics of every well-composed landscape 
EXCEPT 

(A) a sense that the full work is experienced gradually 

(8) details that represent the essence of a natural feature 

(C) stones at unusual angles and in distinctive hues 

(D) balanced features, in which none obviously stands out 


The word iin paragraph 5 refers to 
(A) the painting (B) a panorama 
(C) nature (D) time 


Directions: An introductory sentence for a brief summary of the passage is provided below. Complete 
the summary by selecting the THREE answer choices that express the most important ideas in the passage. 
Some sentences do not belong in the summary because they express ideas that are not presented in 
the passage or are minor ideas in the passage. This question is worth 2 points. 


The early Chinese thought landscapes were a very special kind of painting. 


Answer Choices 


(A) Landscape painting had its highest development during the Tang Dynasty, when it became favored 
by the scholar-official class. 

(B) Natural features in these paintings were represented not exactly as they appear in nature but in 
terms of their representative qualities. 

(C) Landscapes were intended to convey the essence or truth of nature, which in life was hidden 
behind surface appearances. 

(D) The idea that inner essence differed from external appearance may have derived from the work 
of Greek philosophers. 

(E) People, buildings, and animals are always represented as being very small in Chinese landscapes, 
which effectively conveys the traditional philosophical view that nature is supreme. 

(F) Chinese landscapes were composed in a way that encouraged viewers to examine their details 
gradually, as they would if they were having an actual experience in the world. 
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Benjamin Franklin 


Benjamin Franklin (1706-790), one of the most ¥énlefated of the US founding fathers, was 
a famous statesman, successful businessman, avid philosopher, and prolific inventor. His 
greatest legacy, however, might not be the key role he played at the 1787 US Constitutional 
Convention. It also might not be the printing shop he founded, or any of his inventions, which 
include bifocals, the Franklin stove, the odometer, daylight savings time, and the lightning rod. 
Instead, Franklin, whom Scottish philosopher David Hume called “America’s first great man of 
letters,” arguably made his most profound mark on the world as a writer. Franklin's literary 
contributions have often been overlooked in light of later US greats such as Mark Twain, Ernest 
Hemingway, and F. Scott Fitzgerald. Like Hemingway, Franklin was a newspaper reporter before 
he moved on to publish essays, journals, and books. The most famous of his publications include 
Autobiography, Way to Wealth, and Poor Richard's Almanack, an annual publication that he 
founded in 1732 and authored until 1748. 

As his writing came upon the heels of 17*-century Puritan literature in America, a distinct 
contrast can be noted between Franklin and his predecessors. Notable among the many 
disjunctions, the autobiographies of influential Puritan writers differ sharply with Franklin's 
Autobiography in their credit of sources of material and moral accomplishments. The Puritans 
credited God's grace for their successes, while Franklin credited personal effort and perseverance 
for fis Additionally, Puritan writers used a preachy, sermon-like style that stressed the importance 
of religious faith with an eye toward life after death. Franklin, on the other hand, grounded 
his observations in the here-and-now, using an engaging prose style to explain his philosophy 
of the importance of developing character through life experiences. 

Franklin’s first published essays appeared in 1722 in the New England Courant, a newspaper 
published by his brother, James. Benjamin's writing style at this time was modeled principally 
upon that of The Spectator, a British paper edited by Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. Early 
on, though, Franklin displayed an ability to write concise, clear news stories. In 1729, he became 
publisher and editor of The Pennsylvania Gazette, which he developed into a newspaper highly 
praised as the best in the American colonies. 

Franklin's primary contribution to American literature can be traced to his preference for 
sharing his opinion about popular topics rather than simply reporting on current events. This 
editorial approach to a story is much in the same vein as some modern newspaper columns. 





for example, are written in the style of self-help guides. They are packed with enlightening 
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maxims such as “an investment in knowledge pays the best interest,” “time is money,” and 
“hear reason, or she'll make you feel her.” Franklin imbued his journalism with a similar didactic! 
tone. One article entitled “Death of a Drunk,” gave Franklin an opportunity to pass on a moral 
lesson about the dangers of drinking. Author Robert Arner stated that Franklin's writings 
“demonstrate a deep and abiding belief in the power of the press to educate the public on 
topical issues.” Franklin's news sense for unusual and interesting stories also set a tone that 
echoes even in today’s newspapers. The Gazette specialized in brief, offbeat articles about 
people, such as a husband who tried to decapitate his wife's lover, or a fiddler who saved his 
fiddle, but not his wife, after the canoe they were in capsized. Although some criticized this 
as sensationalism, Franklin's venerable wisdom and natural wit tinted the short reports and 
attracted a huge and loyal audience. 

Another significant effect on early American literature made by Franklin was his unique 
writing style. It was reflected in a philosophy he expressed in a 1732 essay: good writing should 
be “smooth, clear, and short.” ll A) Compared especially with that of other 18"-century 
authors, Franklin's writing is concise and readable. W B) That contrast holds true not only 
among his contemporaries but also among writers in subsequent ages. W C) Franklin played 
a leading role in developing journalism as a {2752 writing form, getting quickly to the point 
and dwelling on important instead of secondary facts. Moreover, Franklin was a word economist, 
finding the shortest way to express a thought, as demonstrated by his frequent use of aphorisms. 
E D) These sayings remain popular today not so much because of their moral wisdom but 
because of their brevity. Expressions such as "well done is better than well said,” and “when 
in doubt, don't” dispense moral certitude in sentences that are catchy and easy to remember 
—a timeless writing tip. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


17. 





19. 





ğin the passage is closest in meaning to 


(A) ancient (B) respected 
(C) trusted (D) controversial 


All of the following are mentioned in paragraph 1 as Franklin inventions EXCEPT 
(A) the lightning rod (8) bifocals 
(C) the Franklin stove (D) the speedometer 


Why does the author introduce the quote from David Hume in paragraph 1? 
(A) To demonstrate Franklin's international appeal 

(B) To praise Franklin for establishing the postal service 

(C) To introduce an aspect of Franklin’s career that will be discussed 

(D) To explain why we know so much about Franklin's life 


The word higiin the passage refers to 
(A) autobiography (B) disjunctions 
(C) grace (D) successes 


Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 

passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 

(A). Benjamin Franklin's writings helped stir up revolt against Britain. 

(B) Benjamin Franklin's writings rejected religion and advocated scientific rationalism. 

(C) Benjamin Franklin's writings influenced American thinking and increased awareness of 
America’s uniqueness. 

(D) Benjamin Franklin's writings expressed views similar to those of 18"-century English books 
and magazines. 


didactic in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) intended as a lesson 
(B) producing an argument 
(C) religious 
(D) dictatorial 


According to paragraph 4, Franklin believed the primary role of newspapers was to 


(A) educate (B) inform 
(C) titillate (D) entertain 


20. The author uses the story about a fiddler as an example of: 
(A) Franklin's concern for the poor 
(B) Franklin's writing style 
(C) secular rationalism 
(D) items printed in Franklin's Gazette 


21. Look at the four squares [E] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


Franklin saw early that writing could best advance his ideas, and he therefore deliberately 
perfected his smooth prose style, not as an end in itself but as a tool. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [I] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1" square (B) 2" square 

(C) 3“ square (D) 4" square 


22. According to paragraph 5, which of the following qualities did Franklin's writing demonstrate? 
(A) Respect for all points of view 
(B) A direct approach 
(C) The use of unusual words 
(D) Expertise in classical history 


23. The word $@fS@ in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) insensitive (B) poetic 
(C) entertaining (D) short 


24. Directions: Complete the table below to summarize information about the two styles of writing 
discussed in the passage. Match the statements to the literary style with which they are associated. 
TWO of the answer choices will NOT be used. This question is worth 4 points. 





Answer Choices Benjamin Franklin 

(A) Most concerned with God and faith . 

(B) In a concise style . 

(C) In the style of a university textbook . 

(D) In the style of a sermon 

(E) Featured frequent aphorisms Puritan writers 
(F) Highly unpopular . 

(G) Offbeat and humorous . 

(H) Most concerned with the role of personal effort . 

() Designed to prepare readers for the afterlife . 
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Directions 
This section measures your ability to understand conversations and lectures in English. 


The Listening Section is divided into two separately timed parts. In each part, you will listen to 
‘one conversation and two lectures. You will hear each conversation or lecture one time. 


After each conversation or lecture, you will answer some questions about it. The questions typically 
ask about the main idea and supporting details. Some questions ask about a speaker's purpose 
or attitude. Answer the questions based on what is stated or implied by the speakers. 


You may take notes while you listen. You may use your notes to help you answer. Your notes will 
not be scored. 


In some questions, you will see this icon: {> . This means that you will hear, but not see, part 
of the question. 


Some of the questions have special directions. These directions appear in a gray box. 


Most questions are worth 1 point. If a question is worth more than 1 point, it will have directions 
that indicate how many points you can receive. 


You must answer each question. Once you answer a question, you may not go back and change 
your answer. 


You may now begin the Listening Section. In this part, you will listen to one conversation and 
two lectures. You will have thirty minutes to listen and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Listening 1 
Listen to part of a lecture in a biology class. Track 1 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


1. What is the talk mainly about? Track 2 
(A) The reflex actions of muscles 
(B) Muscles and how they work 
(C) How vertebrates move 
(D) Categories of movement 


2. What do smooth muscles and striated muscles have in common? Track 3 
(A) They are active at some times and not at others. 
(B) Neither type of muscle ever relaxes. 
(C) They both can be found in organs of the body. 
(D) Both types connect internal organs to the skeleton. 


3. How does the professor clarify his point about movements that are a mixture of voluntary and 
involuntary actions? Track 4 
(A) By describing how a doctor examines throat muscles 
(B) By mentioning the heart muscle 
(C) By describing the act of swallowing 
(D) By comparing voluntary and involuntary muscles 


4. In the lecture, the professor describes three different types of muscles. Indicate to:which category 
each of the following belongs. Track 5 


/ Putian’ X inthe correct column for each word ör pk 

Cardiac Striated 

(A) never rests | 
(B) striped | = 


(C) internal organs 
(D) skeleton _ 






































5. What kind of muscle do people have conscious control over? Track 6 
(A) Cardiac muscles 
(B) Striated muscles 
(C) Smooth muscles 
(D) All muscles 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 7 


6. Why does the professor mention standing up? 
(A) To give the students permission to leave 
(B) To complain that students are not paying attention 
(C) To give an example of voluntary muscle movement 
(D) To demonstrate an action involving all three muscle types 





Listening 2 
Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a professor. Track 8 


Conversation | 
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Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


7. Why does the student go to see her professor? Track 9 
(A) Her professor wants to congratulate her. 
(B) She wants to tell him she’s withdrawing from an art show. 
(C) She needs advice on what to do next. 
(D) She wants to thank him for helping her get in the art show. 


8. According to'the professor, what is true about the Annual Gregory Art Show? Track 10 
(A) The professor is involved in the selection of artists who participate. 
(B) Several of the professor's graduate students received invitations. 
(C) It’s a show especially designed for first-year art students. 
(D) It's a great opportunity for art students. 


9. Why is the student considering not entering the art show? Track 11 
(A) The organizers won't allow first-year students to win awards. 
(B) The organizers don’t respect her professor. 
(C) The organizers want to censor one of her paintings. 
(D) The organizers don’t believe in stereotypes. 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 12 


10. What is the professor's attitude about the student's participation in the art show? 
(A) He believes the student should participate. 
(B) He feels that the show's organizers are being unfair. 
(C) He thinks she has made the right decision 
(D) He doesn’t know what the student should do. 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 13 


11. What does the professor mean when he says this: (~) ? 
(A) To be successful, an artist has to know how to draw properly. 
(B) Each artist has to find the best place to live and work. 
(C) An artist has to decide what he or she will agree to do. 
(D) An artist needs to put meaning into every part of a work of art. 


12. What will the student probably do next? Track 14 
(A) Withdraw from the show 
(B) Talk to another professor 
(C) Remove controversial parts from her painting 
(D) Submit another painting for consideration 





Listening 3 
Listen to part of a lecture in a geography class. Track 15 








Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


13. What aspect of forests does the professor mainly discuss? Track 16 
(A) Their animals 
(B) Their geography 
(C) Their composition 
(D) Their development 


14. How does the professor illustrate the value of an inside look at a forest? Track 17 
(A) By comparing a forest to the human body 
(B) By describing the way a forest looks from outside 
(C) By contrasting forests with other geographic features 
(D) By explaining how to identify different kinds of trees 


15. According to the professor, where are boreal forests most likely to be found? Track 18 
(A) The mountains 
(B) The temperate zone 
(C) The north 
(D) The tropics 
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16. In the lecture, the professor describes some features of broadleaf forests. Indicate whether each of 


the following is mentioned in the lecture as being characteristic of broadleaf forests. Track 19 











(A) Usually found in high and cold areas EEN] 
(B) Also called deciduous forests Dena 
(C) Feature trees with long needles aa 
(D) May include such trees as oaks and maples 

















17. According to the professor, which kind of forest is found mostly in areas with periodic year-round 


rainfall? Track 20 

(A) Mixed forests 

(B) Temperate rainforests 
(C) Boreal forests 

(D) Coniferous forests 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 21 


18, Why does the professor mention goals, success, and the upper class? 


(A) To emphasize that trees deserve respect 

(B) To show that trees can think and plan 

(C) To make a humorous comparison between trees and people 
(D) To illustrate that some trees grow to be taller than others 


TOEFL. BT Practice Test 
Listening 


Directions 
In this part of the Listening Section, you will listen to one conversation and two lectures. 


Most questions are worth 1 point. If a question is worth more than 1 point, it will have directions 


that indicate how many points you can receive. 


You must answer each question. Once you answer a question, you may not go back and change 
your answer. 


You will have thirty minutes to listen and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Listening 4 
Listen to part of a lecture in a political science class. Track 22 


Democracy: 


jular Sovereignty 


Political Equality 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


1. What aspect of democracy does the professor mainly discuss? Track 23 
(A) Its attributes 
(B) Its origins 
(C) Its benefits 
(D), Its dangers 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 24 


2. What is the professor's attitude toward democracy in ancient Athens: (~) ? 
(A) It involved too many people in decision-making 
(B) It was superior to present-day democracy. 
(C) It unfairly kept many people from voting. 
(D) It could not produce final decisions about important issues. 


3. According to the professor, which of the following is necessary for popular sovereignty? Track 25 
(A) A strong leader 
(B) Healthy citizens 
(C) A democracy 
(D) Knowledgeable voters 


4. Why does the professor mention the Bill of Rights? Track 26 
(A) To show that true democracy requires a constitution 
(B) To help define the term “rights” 
(C) To support the claim that the US has a strong democracy 
(D) To help explain what he means by political liberty 


ace 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 27 


5. Why does the professor say this: (~) ? 
(A) To indicate that money may or may not influence political equality 
(B) To indicate that money does not influence democratic elections 
(C) To indicate that money gives some people unequal influence in decision-making 
(D) To indicate that it is not proper to discuss money and democracy together 


6. Based on information in the lecture, indicate whether each statement below expresses a condition 
necessary for a healthy democracy. Track 28 





Put an X in the: YES or NO. coluimn for each statement: 




















Yes | No | 
(A) Citizens enjoy material equality. | 
(8) The government obeys the wishes of the majority. 
(C) Citizens enjoy basic liberties. z “T j 
(D) People govern themselves through direct rule. j | | 








Listening 5 
Listen to part of a conversation in the university's Campus Parking Office. Track 29 


Conversation 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


7. Why is the student in the Campus Parking Office? Track 30 
(A) To register his car 
(B) To get a handicapped parking permit 
(C) To report a problem with his roommate's car 
(D) To pick up an application form 
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Why does the man have difficulty getting what he wants? Track 31 
(A) He broke his ankle. 

(B) His roommate is handicapped. 

(C) No permit has been issued in his name. 

(D) He has forgotten the application form. 


What information is in the office's database? Track 32 

(A) Names of all students registered at the university 

(B) License numbers of all automobiles owned by students 
(C) Maps showing parking spaces on the campus 

(D) Information from the health services clinic 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 33 


Why does the woman ask the man these questions: (~) ? 
(A) To show her concern for his roommate's health 

(B) To decide what type of permit to issue 

(C) To find out the reasons for the man’s request 

(D) To discourage him from getting a permit for his car. 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 34 


11. 


12. 


How does the woman feel about registering the handicapped permit for the man's car? 
(A) She is reluctant to break the rules to help him, but she does. 

(B) She regrets not being able to help the man, because it's against the rules. 

(C) She hates the rules, but can’t help the man. 

(D) She enjoys breaking the rules to help the man. 


What does the woman offer to do for the man? Track 35 

(A) Accept his roommate's signature without an ID 

(B) Make an appointment to talk to his roommate 

(C) Put his name on the doctor's list instead of his roommate's 
(D) Call his roommate to get permission 





Listening 6 
Listen to part of a lecture in a business class. Track 36 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


13. What is the lecture mainly about? Track 37 
(A) The principles by which McDonald's operates 
(B) The international success of McDonald's 
(C) The development of McDonald's in the US 
(D) The predictability of McDonald's food 


14, What reason is given for McDonald's business methods? Track 38 
(A) To help spread American culture 
(B) To be as efficient as possible 
(C) To minimize problems with workers 
(D) To standardize food preparation 


15. According to the professor, what are some ways in which McDonaldization can be seen in 
American life? Choose 2 answers. Track 39 
(A) Many Americans believe that something is done well when it is done fast 
(B) Workers cannot control the machines they use 
(C) Uniforms are more common than before. 
(D) There is a distrust of non-standardized products. 


16. How does the professor develop the topic of McDonaldization? Track 40 
(A) He explains the parts of an efficient system. 
(B) He gives examples of successful management. 
(C) He describes the influence of McDonald's on US culture. 
(D) He compares different styles of working. 














Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 41 


17. Why does the professor say this: (C) ? 
(A) To emphasize that McDonald's has always been a responsible company 
(B) To explain the main reason for the success of McDonald's 
(C) To give an example of the efficiency of McDonald's 
(D) To show how McDonald's has influenced American culture 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 42 


18. What is the professor's attitude towards “McDonaldization”? 
(A) McDonaldization makes many common activities easier to do. 
(B) McDonaldization allows people to make more money. 
(C) McDonaldization provides people with many different options. 
(D) McDonaldization makes life less interesting. 
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Speaking Section 


Directions 

In this section of the test, you will demonstrate your ability to speak about a variety of topics. 
You will answer six questions by speaking into the microphone. Answer each of the questions 
as completely as possible. 


In questions 1 and 2, you will speak about familiar topics. Your response will be scored on 
your ability to speak clearly and coherently about the topics. 


In questions 3 and 4, you will first read a short text. The text will disappear and you will then 
listen to a talk on the same topic. You will be asked a question about what you have read 
and heard. You will need to combine appropriate information from the text and the talk to 
provide a complete answer to the question. Your response will be scored on your ability to 
speak clearly and coherently and on your ability to accurately convey information about 
what you read and heard. 


In questions 5 and 6, you will listen to part of a conversation or a lecture. You will be asked 
a question about what you heard. Your response will be scored on your ability to speak 
clearly and coherently and on your ability to accurately convey information about what you 
heard. 


You may take notes while you read and while you listen to the conversations and lectures. You 
may use your notes to help prepare your responses. Your notes will not be scored. 


Listen carefully to the directions for each question. The directions will not be shown on the screen 
during the actual iBT test. 


For each question, you will be given a short time to prepare your response. A clock graphic 
will show how much preparation time you have. When the preparation time is up, you will 
begin your response. A clock graphic will show how much response time you have. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 





Question 1 
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Continue 


Question: 1 of 6 


Track 43 Describe your favorite day of the week, and explain why you like it. Include details 
and examples to support your explanation. 

















Question 2 
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Speaking 


Question 2 of 6 


Track 44 Some restaurants insist that patrons turn off their cell phones while dining. Other 
restaurants have no rules regarding cell phones. Which policy do you think is better $ 
and why? 


Response time 
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Question'3: of 6 


Track 45 

State University has decided that unpaid internships will no longer fulfill the requirement for 
graduation. Read the announcement about the decision from the president of State University. 
You will have 45 seconds to read the announcement. Begin reading now. 


Reading time: 45 seconds 
Announcement from the President 


The university has decided that in order to count toward the graduation requirement, 
internships must at least pay the locally relevant minimum wage. While the university 
recognizes that internships provide students with valuable work experiences, we also 
believe the companies providing the internships reap significant benefits from our students, 
work for which the firms would otherwise have to render significant financial remuneration. 
We believe we are doing our students a disservice by requiring they provide their quality 
services for free over a span of six to ten weeks. This change will go into effect with the 
upcoming summer semester. 


TOEFL iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question 3 of 6 
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Question 3 of.6 


Track 47 The man expresses his opinion of the announcement by the university president. 
State his opinion and explain the reasons he gives for holding that opinion. 


ation time 




















Question 4 
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Question.4 of 6 


Track 48 


Now read a passage about water quality. You have 45 seconds to read the passage. Begin 
reading now. 


Reading time: 45 seconds 


Water Quality 


Water quality is usually assessed by measuring the presence of specific chemicals dissolved 
in the water, At certain levels, such chemicals, whether natural or introduced through 
industrial processes or other human activities, may pose a health danger, or they may 
change the ways water interacts with its environment. Water supplies for use by humans 
are commonly described as “hard” or “soft.” If a water supply has significant amounts 
of dissolved calcium and magnesium, it is called hard water. By contrast, soft water has 
lower quantities of these elements, although there is no particular level at which water 
crosses from the soft to hard designation. 


TOEFL" iBT, Practice Test 
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Question 4 of 6 


Track 49 Now listen to part of a lecture on this topic. 





TOEFL iBT Practice Test 
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Questions of 6 


Track 50 The professor describes the effects of the household use of hard water. Explain 
how this is related to water quality. 
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Question 5 


TOEFL’ iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question 5 of 6 


Track51 Now listen to a conversation between two students. 


TOEFL iBT Practice Test ; x 
Speaking Continue 


Question 5 of 6 


Track 52 The students discuss two possible solutions to the woman's problem. Describe the 
problem. Then state which of the two solutions you prefer and explain why. 
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Track 53 Now listen to part of a talk in a biology class. 


TOEFL: iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question 6 of 6 


Track 54 Using points and examples from the talk, explain what homeostasis is and how it 
works to regulate body temperature. 


ation tir 


onse tim 
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Writing Section 


Directions 
This section measures your ability to use writing to communicate in an academic environment. 


There are two tasks in this section. For the first task, you will read a passage and listen to a 
lecture. You will then write a response to a question based on what you read and hear. For 
the second task, you will write a response to a question based on your own knowledge and 
experience. 


Now, read the directions for the first writing task. 
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Integrated Writing Directions 


For this task, you will have three minutes to read a passage about an academic topic. You may 
take notes while reading if you wish. The passage will then disappear and you willl hear a lecture 
about the same topic. While listening, you may also take notes. 


You will then have twenty minutes to write a response to a question related to the relationship 
between the lecture and the reading passage. Answer the question as completely as possible using 
information from both the reading passage and the lecture. The question will not ask you to 
express a personal opinion. The reading passage will appear again when it is time for you to 
start writing. You may use your notes from the lecture and the reading to help you answer the 
question. 


Typically, an effective response for this task will be 150 to 225 words long. Your response will 
be graded on the quality of your writing and on the completeness and accuracy of the information 
you include in your response. If you finish your response before your time has run out, you may 
go to the second writing task. 


Now, you will see the reading passage for three minutes. Remember that the passage will be 
available to you again while you are writing. Immediately after the reading time ends, the lecture 
will begin. Be sure to keep your headset on until the lecture has ended. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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The myth of Theseus describes an ancient high civilization on 
the island of Crete, which ruled over mainland Greece. The 
Cretans required the Greeks to send young men and women in 
tribute. They were placed in a giant maze called the labyrinth 
and had to face the Minotaur, a monster with the body of a 
giant and the head of a bull. The myth caused historians to 
wonder if a powerful Cretan kingdom had existed at one time, 
but until 1900 there was no proof of any kind. In that year, 
Arthur Evans, a museum director at Oxford, discovered the 
remains of a great palace at Knossos in Crete. The palace was 
very grand and complex, and had been built with sophisticated 
techniques. To Evans, its maze-like complexity brought to mind 
images of the mythical labyrinth. 

Evans also discovered many works of art, including paintings 

| and sculptures. One of the most famous of these paintings 
shows a young man somersaulting over the back of a charging 
bull. There were similar images of bulls among the other art 
works as well, indicating that bulls were very important to the 
Cretans, This fact, along with the labyrinthine quality of the 
palace at Knossos, led Evans to conclude that the story of 
Theseus, though expressed as mythology, was derived from 
historical facts. Evans did not think there had been an actual 
Minotaur, but it was clear to him that the Cretans had been 
culturally and militarily superior to the mainland Greeks, and 
therefore ruled over them. Moreover, Evans believed that Cretan 
culture was the basis of the later, more well known accomplishments 
of the Greeks, from philosophy to literature to architecture, 
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Question 4 of 2 


Track 55 Now listen to part of a lecture on the topic you just read about. 
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they cast doubt on Evans's findings and theory. 


The myth of Theseus describes an ancient high civilization on 
the island of Crete, which ruled over mainland Greece. The 
Cretans required the Greeks to send young men and women in 
tribute. They were placed in a giant maze called the labyrinth 
and had to face the Minotaur, a monster with the body of a 
giant and the head of a bull. The myth caused historians to 
wonder if a powerful Cretan kingdom had existed at one time, 
but until 1900 there was no proof of any kind. In that year, 
Arthur Evans, a museum director at Oxford, discovered the 
remains of a great palace at Knossos in Crete. The palace was 
very grand and complex, and had been built with sophisticated 
techniques. To Evans, its maze-like complexity brought to mind 
images of the mythical labyrinth. 

Evans also discovered many works of art, including paintings 
and sculptures. One of the most famous of these paintings 
shows a young man somersaulting over the back of a charging 
bull. There were similar images of bulls among the other art 
works as well, indicating that bulls were very important to the 
Cretans. This fact, along with the labyrinthine quality of the 
palace at Knossos, led Evans to conclude that the story of 
Theseus, though expressed as mythology, was derived from 
historical facts. Evans did not think there had been an actual 
Minotaur, but it was clear to him that the Cretans had been 
culturally and militarily superior to the mainland Greeks, and 
therefore ruled over them. Moreover, Evans believed that Cretan 
culture was the basis of the later, more well known accomplishments 
of the Greeks, from philosophy to literature to architecture. 
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Question 2 of 2 


Independent Writing Directions 


For this task, you will write a response to a question that asks you to present, explain, and 
support your opinion on an issue. You will have thirty minutes to write your response to the 
question. 


Typically, an effective response for this task will contain a minimum of 300 words. Your 
response will be graded on the quality of your writing. This includes the development of 
your ideas, the organization of the content, and the quality and accuracy of the language 
used to express ideas. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Do you agree or disagree with the following statement? 


Schools should ask students to evaluate their teachers. 


Use specific reasons and examples to support your answer. 
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Reading Section 


Directions 
This section measures your ability to understand an academic passage in English. 


The Reading Section is divided into two separately timed parts. 


Most questions are worth 1 point, but the last question in each set is worth more than 1 
point, The directions indicate how many points you may receive. 


Some passages include a word or phrase that is underlined in blue. Definitions or explanations 
for underlined words are provided at the end of the passage. 


You can skip questions and go back to them later as long as there is time remaining. 


You may now begin the Reading Section. In this part, you will read two passages. You will 
have forty minutes to read the passages and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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The Chaco Phenomenon 


About a thousand years ago, small 
bands of people living in the present-day 
American Southwest did something no 
one in that region had ever done before. 
They converged on a 12-mile-long (15 km) 
canyon in the desert and built a massive 
complex of permanent settlements with $ il 
irrigation. Lasting only a few hundred years, | 
Chaco was the largest of these communities. 4 
EE Others were scattered across the Colorado 
ese Plateau. Interestingly, reasons behind the 
emergence and eventual abandonment of Chaco remain unclear to this day. 
At its height, Chaco housed an estimated 15,000 people in eight towns and between 200- 
| 350 small villages. A series of roads connected Chaco to dozens of other villages and centers 
outside the canyon. The largest towns were called “great houses.” On average, they covered 
three acres (1.2 ha) and consisted of planned four-story complexes with up to 800 rooms as 
well as plazas and protective walls. Building these massive structures took many years and 
required wood supplied from distant forests. All of this was done without the use of the wheel 
or animal power. Why, after such a seemingly monumental undertaking, would the Chacoans $ 
abandon their settlements? 
One theory posits that Chaco began when Mexican merchants arrived in the region seeking 
the precious stone, turquoise. $ A) If that was the case, then the continued existence of the 
network of towns and roads could be tied to this external trade in luxury goods. Copper bells 
and macaw feathers found at Chaco offer convincing evidence of some form of trade with 
Mexico. W B) Some scholars point to certain Mexican-style architectural features, such as 
colonnades and rubble core walls, as s evidence that some Mexicans resided at Chaco. as 4 


that the Chacoans d c 
E Re cS Hae. k support m O) Evidence agesis 
that Mexican merchants moved into other PEI EES sites as Chaco was in decline, 
perhaps hastening its abandonment, ll D) 

Other scholars argue that the trade theory puts too much weight on ‘xterfial influences. 
It is far from clear that the turquoise trade was so central to the Chaco economy that its disruption 
would lead to collapse. This second group says that the control of irrigation and of the redistribution 
of water offer more convincing explanations for Chaco's rise and fall. They note how irrigation 
has generally been a principal force in the rise of other ancient civilizations. Scholars observe a 
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that the towns were built alongside canyons where streams from summer rains entered the main 
canyon and provided water for farming. According to this theory, as villages and farming plots 
spread outward, the Chacoans built irrigation systems to channel water to them. Subsequently, a 
ruling elite emerged who controlled the distribution of this water. If correct, this would suggest 
that the relative equality of the early settlers shifted to a hierarchy in which leaders in the main 
towns ruled over the outer villages. In this case, the towns with the best land and water would 
have the most food. In times of need, they could share their extra food with friendly villages. 
This theory would suggest the highest ranking leader or chief lived in the largest town complex. 
However, the lack of burials at that complex hints that it was occupied by a small number of 
permanent residents. In addition, there are neither special rooms nor @xtravadant burial offerings 
to indicate the presence of a chief or other permanent leadership figures. 

The general absence of burials in the canyon has led to a third theory, that the great houses 
were actually ceremonial centers. Proponents argue that they were built as gathering places 
for peoples throughout the region. In this view, a small group of permanent residents maintained 
the centers and storehouses of extra food. Settlers from surrounding villages would travel to 
the great house on special occasions for ceremonies, after which Hey would return home. 
Trade and other forms of exchange would have also been conducted at this time. Support for 
this theory comes from practices of modern Pueblo people, believed to be the descendants of ` 
the Chacoans, some of whom maintain ceremonial centers where dipsa families meet during 
important ceremonies. 

The various investigations into the rise and decline of the Chacoans offer clues as to what 
life may have been like in this canyon some thousand years ago. However, no single approach 
presents a completely convincing explanation of why the Chacoans abandoned such monumental 
structures. 














. According to the passage, all of the following statements about Chaco are correct EXCEPT 


(A) The rise and fall of Chaco is not fully understood. 

(B) Chaco’s inhabitants built roads to connect Chaco to other villages. 
(C) Chaco was the only large community on the Colorado Plateau. 

(D) The towns were built without the use of the wheel or animal power. 


According to paragraph 2, about how many people lived in Chaco at its height? 


(A) 250-350 (8) 800 
(C) 1,000 (D) 15,000 


. According to paragraph 3, why were Mexican merchants interested in Chaco? 


(A) To trade for irrigation technology 
(B) To trade for pottery 

(C) Asa source for macaw feathers 
(D) As a source of precious stones 


Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the passage? 

Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 

(A) The lack of certain Mexican-style objects at Chaco casts doubt on the theory that Mexicans 
lived there. 

(B) The theory that Mexicans resided at Chaco supports the discovery of Mexican-style elements there. 

(C) There is evidence that the Chacoans adopted certain Mexican architectural features but not others. 

(D) The lack of architecture and pottery with Mexican features supports the theory that the 
Chacoans were not Mexicans. 


s Look at the four squares [I] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


Nonetheless, if trade was a key factor, then changes in trade routes could explain the 
abandonment. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [E] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1* square (B) 2™ square 

(C) 3" square (D) 4” square 


The word @X{6#H} in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) previous (8) foreign 
(C) natural (D) uncontrollable 


. According to paragraph 4, what are the irrigation systems believed to indicate? 


(A) How water entered the side canyons 
(B) The rise of a class of leaders 

(C) The creation of complex towns 

(D) How food was shared 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


The word ffin the passage is closest in meaning to 


(A) royal (B) deep 
(C) temporary (D) fancy 





Which of the following can be inferred from paragraph 5 about the lack of burials in the canyon? 
(A) People living there were buried on mesa tops. 

(B) Towns in the canyon had few permanent residents. 

(C) People were buried in rooms of the great houses. 

(D) Irrigation agriculture could not support a large population. 


The word #hig¥/in the passage refers to 
(A) special occasions (B) ceremonies 
(C) permanent residents (D) settlers 


The word dispersed in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) spread throughout an area 

(B) having many sources 

(C) relating to trade 

(D) of native origin 


Why does the author mention modern Pueblo people? 

(A) To argue that cultural traditions were exchanged as well as goods 
(B) To illustrate that the Chacoans still live in the region 

(C) To give evidence that Chaco remains an important center to this day 
(D) To support the claim that Chaco was primarily a ceremonial center 


Directions: An introductory sentence for a brief summary of the passage is provided below. Complete 
the summary by selecting the THREE answer choices that express the most important ideas in the 
passage. Some sentences do not belong in the summary because they express ideas that are not 
presented in the passage or are minor ideas in the passage. This question is worth 2 points. 


Scholars have developed a variety of theories to 
explain the rise and fall of the Chaco civilization. 
. 








. 
Answer Choices 


(A) Chacoan great houses could rise up to four stories high and contained hundreds of rooms. 

(B) Irrigation and water redistribution at Chaco may have led to the rise of complex leadership 
structure as in other civilizations. 

(C) The use of great houses primarily for cere! inctions explains why there may have been 
few permanent residents. 

(D) Chacoan ceremonies provided a means of regulating the agricultural cycle through using the stars. 

(E) Placing towns by water sources allowed for the regulation of agriculture by a select few. 

(F) There is convincing evidence that trade networks existed, but their importance is less well known. 
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Diet and Sugar 


Since the 1960s, the consensus among those who study the subject has been that high-fat 
diets cause people to gain weight. The obvious response was to encourage low-fat diets, which 
emphasize carbohydrates, usually found in fruit, vegetables, and sugar. For several decades, a 
person who wanted to lose weight would try to eat food like rice or pasta, but avoid meat, 
oils, and other high-fat foods. This was the BAGAS approach until recent years, leading to 
all sorts of diet books and eating plans that followed the same basic low-fat, high-carbohydrate 
method. One result has been that Americans have reduced the fat in their diets from 36 to 34 
percent. However, this has not had the effects that many expected. While they have reduced 
the fat in their diets, Americans have also gained about eight pounds each. There are innumerable 
cases, reported from diet clinics, of people on low-fat diets who have actually put on weight. 
This has caused researchers to look again at the process of gaining weight and to revise their 
approaches about how to deal with it. 

E A) There are several connected problems. These start with the common belief, long 
supported by many experts, that calories from carbohydrates are less harmful than those from 
fats, and it is this belief that inspired so many high-carbohydrate diets over the years. I B) It 
is true that calories from fat are more easily converted into body fat than those from carbohydrates, 
but the actual difference is too small to have much effect on a person's weight. W C) Calories 
from carbohydrates are still calories, which the body will process in a similar way. Dieters who 
replace fatty foods with carbohydrates but continue to ingest just as many calories will likely 
see no weight loss at all. W D) Moreover, many such dieters replace fats with foods that are 
high in starch, like pasta and white bread, as well as those with too much sugar. All are highly 
caloric. Eating too much of these simple carbohydrates can lead to an additional set of problems. 

When people eat carbohydrates, the body responds by producing glucose, which can either 
be used for energy or stored as fat. Glucose production in turn stimulates production of insulin. 
This is a hormone involved in a oumas of uoanies in the body, one of which is regulating 
how the body uses glucose. 1 





fo They are broken down quickly in the intes ine, which rapidly 
raises the levels of glucose in the blood. This produces a proportional amount of insulin. The 
result is that a large amount of glucose ends up as fat. A rise in one’s glucose level has other 
negative effects, including an increased risk of heart disease and the development of type-II 
diabetes, 

Jn addition to this, certain people are fedisposed to a condition called insulin resistance, 
which makes them unable to fully metabolize glucose with normal amounts of insulin. Even 
a diet high in complex carbohydrates—like those in fresh fruits and vegetables—presents a 
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problem to someone with this problem. Excessive consumption of sugar and other simple 
carbohydrates can be especially harmful, eventually increasing the risk of heart failure and 
type-II diabetes, which is a kind of extreme insulin resistance. Obesity and a lifestyle with little 
physical exercise can promote insulin resistance, which perhaps explains the condition’s high 
incidence in the United States. One estimate places the proportion of such people at about 
twenty-five percent of the US population. High-carbohydrate diets would clearly be unhealthy 


for people with this condition. 

Modern dietary researchers now focus more on the glycemic qualities of foods, or their 
potential to increase glucose levels, than simply the relative presence or absence of fat or 
carbohydrates in them. This has also shown the need for an approach to diet that is tailored 
for individuals, since each person's overall body chemistry is different. No single approach to 
dieting can be universally helpful. 





00 








15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Kin the passage means 


(A) old (B) reasonable 
(C) strange (D) standard 


Why does the author mention that Americans have been reducing the fat in their diets? 
(A) To argue that dieters do not properly follow medical advice 

(B) To show that past approaches to weight loss were flawed 

(C) To persuade readers to try to lose more weight 

(D) To give evidence that low-fat diets help people lose weight 


Look at the four squares [W] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 
Modern research, however, indicates that this idea has some very basic flaws. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [W] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 

(A) 1* square (B) 2” square 

(C) 3" square (D) 4" square 


Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 

passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 

(A) Increased body fat is typically the result of too much insulin, which in turn results from the 
body not getting enough calories in the form of simple carbohydrates. 

(8) Even if a person eats simple carbohydrates instead of fats, a lack of insulin in the body will 
cause even small amounts of calories to be turned into body fat. 

(C) Eating simple carbohydrates will not promote weight loss, since they make the body produce 
greater than usual quantities of insulin, which results in increased body fat. 

(D) Because simple carbohydrates have too many calories, it is impossible for insulin to process 
them effectively, which usually results in increased weight gain. 


According to paragraph 3, which of the following statements about glucose is true? 
(A) It is produced when there is too much insulin in the body. 

(B) It is broken down quickly in the intestine. 

(C) It can be used by the body for energy or stored as fat. 

(D) It regulates hormone production in the body. 


The word predisposed in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) ignorant of (B) likely to have 
(C) concerned about (D) suffering from 
|. The word ffi in the passage refers to 
(A) insulin resistance 
(B) type-I diabetes 
(C) obesity 


(D) high glucose levels in the blood 


21. 


24. 


25. 





According to paragraph 4, what is insulin resistance? 

(A) An inability to fully break down glucose 

(B) A medical problem caused by type-I diabetes 

(C) A condition caused by eating carbohydrates 

(D) The ability to eat a lot of food without gaining weight 


Which of the following can be inferred from paragraph 4 about people in the United States? 
(A) Many have European ancestors. 

(B) Many do not exercise enough. 

(C) Many eat too much fruit. 

(D) Many fail to recognize their diet problems. 


. According to the passage, simple carbohydrates are unhealthy for all of the following reasons EXCEPT 


(A) They are turned into fat very easily. 

(B) They are high in calories. 

(C) They rapidly raise glucose levels in the blood. 
(D) They are difficult to digest. 


Why does the author mention body chemistry in paragraph 5? 
(A) To show how little science knows about digestion 

(B) To give an example of how science affects everyday life 
(C) To show how insulin-resistant people can best lose weight 
(D) To support the idea that people need individualized diets 


Directions: Complete the table below to summarize information about the two types of carbohydrates 
discussed in the passage. Match the appropriate phrases to the type of carbohydrates to which they 
relate. TWO of the answer choices will NOT be used. This question is worth 3 points. 








Answer Choices Simple Carbohydrates 

(A) Found in fruits and vegetables . 

(B) Quickly digested . 

(C) Rapidly raise the blood glucose level . 

(D) Cause insulin resistance 

(E) Found in starchy foods Complex Carbohydrates 
(F) Less likely than fats to cause weight gain . 

(G) Not many found in white bread . 
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Directions 
In this part of the Reading Section, you will read two passages. You will have forty minutes 
to read the passages and answer the questions. 


Most questions are worth 1 point, but the last question in each set is worth more than 1 
point. The directions indicate how many points you may receive. 


Some passages include a word or phrase that is underlined in blue. Definitions or explanations 
for underlined words are provided at the end of the passage. 


You can skip questions and go back to them later as long as there is time remaining. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Renaissance Painting 





The Renaissance was a period of great social and cultural change lasting through the 15” 
and 16" centuries. It began in the city states of Italy and spread throughout Europe, transforming 
the expressive culture and ideas of the entire continent. Renaissance painters were not simply 
artists, but also great thinkers and innovators. Through their work, they left a record of the 
remarkable times in which they lived and defined art and culture in new ways. 

E A) The development of Renaissance painting was part of a general Fevival of interest in 
classical learning. ll B) By the end of the Middle Ages, scholars had rediscovered the work of 
ancient Greek and Roman philosophers, scientists, and artists. fll C) This intellectual expansiveness 
gave birth to a movement called “humanism.” Humanism placed man at the center of the world 
and focused on the importance of human perception and individual achievement. W D) This 
shift had profound influences on the role of the painter in society. Viewed as mere artisans in 
the Middle Ages, painters emerged in the Renaissance as some of the greatest thinkers and 
cultural innovators of their time. 

The interest in classical art led to the rediscovery of ancient painting techniques, as well as 
the creation of new ones that pushed painting forward in evel ways. By the early 15" century, 
Italian painters had adopted the use of linear perspective to achieve the illusion of three-dimensional 
space on a flat painted surface. As a result, they brought greater depth, realism, and rational 
proportion to painting. Moreover, Renaissance painters put greater confidence in their observations 
of the world around them. They turned to the study of mathematics and sciences like anatomy 
to represent the human body and the observable world more naturally. The painted surface 
came to be seen as a window on the natural world, and it was this that the painter was expected 
to represent and interpret. 

In their exploration of the natural world, Renaissance painters ventured beyond the narrow 
religious subject matter of art in the Middle Ages. In Italy, and in the low countries of Flanders 
and Holland, landscape painting flourished, as did the portrayal of scenes from history or 
myth. Even in the many Renaissance paintings with religious themes, saints and sinners alike 
had more flexible bodies, more subtle facial expressions, and more intriguing surroundings 
than in the generally stiffer, less expressive works of the Middle Ages. 

Renaissance artists added layers of meaning to paintings that seem, at first glance, to be 
straightforward and even somewhat boring. For example, the Italian painter Titian (ca, 1490-1576), 
in his Bacchus and Ariadne, focuses on Bacchus as he leaps from his chariot toward Ariadne, 
with whom he has suddenly fallen in love. This might have been only a trite, though well- 
crafted, romantic tableau, but Titian surrounds the two mythological characters with a riot of 
visual puzzles. Symbols and clever references throughout the piece add depth. Bacchus’s chariot, 
for instance, is pulled by cheetahs, not by panthers as usual, possibly a tribute to the pet cheetah 
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kept by the nobleman who commissioned the painting. The best artists of any era are clever people, 
and even some medieval art oneal deeper meaning within works that seem conventionally 
devout. Painters of the Renaissance, however, had the great advantage of being able to range 
widely through two millennia of human culture. 

Technological inventions also aided the growth of Renaissance painting. For instance, oil-based 
paint, which was widely used from the 15" century onward, allowed the artist to capture the 
observed or imaginary world in greater detail. Unlike earlier tempera paints, oils dried slowly and 
could be blended to create a previously unimaginable range of colors. Long drying times meant 
that an artist working with oils could fine-tune a painting over several days. The patterns of 
light and shadow—with brightness struggling though murky shades and breaking out at just 
the right spots—in the late-Renaissance paintings of the Flemish masters, such as Rembrandt 
van Rijn, would not have been possible without oils. Together with the easel, oil paints, which 
could be mixed affordably in small, portable amounts, lent painters greater mobility. Instead 
of being confined to painting on walls and ceili they could now paint on small wooden 
panels or canvases wherever they chose. TI 











in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) reinforcement (B) replacement 
(C) reconsideration (D) reawakening 


. Look at the four squares [I] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


These texts emboldened artists and scholars to question the ideas and beliefs of the 
medieval world and the Church’s central place in that world. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [E] where the sentence should be added to 
the passage. 

(A) 1*square (B) 2™ square 

(C) 3" square (D) 4" square 


|. Why does the author mention the works of the Greeks and the Romans? 
(A) To show that Renaissance ideas were not new 
(B) To contrast them with teachings in the Middle Ages 
(C) To further explain the term “classical learning” 
(D) To illustrate how forgetful medieval scholars had become 


According to paragraph 2, humanism emphasized 

(A) the importance of achievements by individuals 

(B) the glories of classical civilization 

(C) the central role of religion in human affairs 

(D) the need for painters to study classical civilizations 


. According to paragraph 3, why did painters study science and mathematics? 
(A) To feel more confident about themselves 
(B) To better calculate distances 
(C) To understand ancient painting techniques 
(D) To represent the world more naturally 


. The word Havel in the passage is closest in meaning to 


(A) bookish (B) colorful 

(C) new (D) lengthy 

The word ithi§) in the passage refers to 

(A) a window (B) the natural world 
(C) the painted surface (D) shading 


. According to paragraph 4, all of the following characteristics of Renaissance paintings were different 
from medieval paintings EXCEPT 
(A) religious subject matter 
(B) flexible human figures 
{© topics based on ancient myths 
(D) high levels of expressiveness 


9. The word EBACE in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) delays (B) attempts 
(C) destroys (D) hides 


10. According to paragraph 6, oils were superior to earlier paints partly because they 
(A) were less toxic 
(B) blended well 
(C) could be used on walls and ceilings 
(D) were used by Flemish masters 


11. What can be inferred from paragraph 6 about painting before the use of oil paints? 
(A) Painters had to work quickly. 
(B) Painters had to use dark colors. 
(C) Paintings rarely depicted nature. 
(D) Paintings had imaginary subjects. 


12. Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the passage? 
Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 
(A) Painters began selling more and more portraits and small paintings at this time. 
(B) Paintings made on small canvases were sold in the same market as portraits were. 
(C) Portraits of popular business leaders were rare before oil paints were invented. 
(D) People who bought oil paintings usually wanted portraits. 


13. Directions: An introductory sentence for a brief summary of the passage is provided below. Complete 
the summary by selecting the THREE answer choices that express the most important ideas in the passage. 
Some sentences do not belong in the summary because they express ideas that are not presented in 
the passage or are minor ideas in the passage. This question is worth 2 points. 


Painting represents and reflects the great social 
and cultural changes of the Renaissance period. 











Answer Choices 


(A) Through the use of new techniques and materials, Renaissance painters created more natural 
images of people and the world around them. 

(B) Italian painters who rediscovered linear perspective used this classical technique to give their 
paintings greater depth and realism. 

(C) Freed from expectations that they paint only religious works, Renaissance painters explored 
many aspects of human experience. 

(D) The rediscovery of ancient scholarship during the Renaissance led to the growth of universities 
as centers of learning. 

(E) Renaissance painters were interested in the study of mathematics and science in their effort 
to paint the human body more accurately. 

(F) Rediscovery of ancient scholarship allowed Renaissance painters to explore and define a 
human-centered, naturalistic approach to painting. 
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While it is correct that the American system of government allows for some popular input 
—there are relatively free and fair elections, for example—it is not technically a direct democracy. 
From the Greek words meaning “rule by the people,” the term democracy does not apply, in 
its strictest sense, to any modern system of national government. This is because no truly direct 
democracy could ever work efficiently in a society of more than a few thousand people. The 
American form of government can be classified as a republic, or a representative democracy. 
This system was designed to avoid certain features of other democratic models that the American 
founders saw as dangerous flaws. 

One central issue concerned the powers that majorities and minorities are Stored. In a 
democracy, all citizens take part in the political process by voting; at least that is the ideal. In 
a direct democracy, issues are decided not by elected representatives of the voters but by the 
voters themselves. The majority of the voters, often defined as half plus one, could decide to 
raise taxes, to declare war, or even to change a country's basic constitution. THEAOURGSHSTOF 





way rity. magine a direct democracy in which, say, thirty percent of the 
voters were very tall. A question comes up for a vote: “Since tall people have interests so 
different from those of the rest of society, should they be prevented from voting in public 
elections?” If a strong anti-tall feeling happened to be running through society at that time, 
the non-tall seventy percent could vote “yes” and stop the tall thirty percent from ever again 
peacefully changing public policy. Nothing in the system would prevent the non-tall from 
keeping their hold on power indefinitely, even if population changes eventually placed tall 
people in the majority. Since tall people could not vote, it would not, officially, matter how many 
of them there were. As you might guess, this situation, which started out as an exercise in 
direct democracy, would probably end in a revolution. 

The framers of the US system, notably Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, knew that 
such a KNEES of the majority” could threaten democratic systems, and they felt obliged to 
protect against i E A) The two fought very hard to include a Bill of Rights in the Constitution 
in order to protect the rights of minorities. For instance, the First Amendment grants the right 
to speak freely and to petition the government. The government is bound by the Constitution 
to allow such expression, and it is not within the government's power to change it without the 
approval of three-fourths of the states. Even if the majority dislikes what a certain minority asks 
for, the minority’s rights are protected by a law outside the control of a temporary majority. lll B) 
Madison was adamant that such limitations be in place because, as he saw it, equality in political 
rights should not depend on equality in wealth or social standing. W C) Madison was correct 
to see that a lower economic status could equal lower political rights if limitations were not 
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clearly set out and protected in a document beyond the reach of the majority. I D) 

During and after the War of Independence, the thirteen colonies formed a weak central 
government under the Articles of Confederation. Each state had its own system of 
government, many of which included legislatures that were highly iape in the hands of 
strong majorities. With no equally powerful branch of government to force a broader view, 
these legislatures were essentially free to shape the law to the current purposes of such 
majorities. They had little reason to pay attention to minority viewpoints, because minorities 
do not win elections. A series of tracts called The Federalist, written in large part by Madison 
and Alexander Hamilton, called for a remedy in the form of a national system of checks and 
balances. Their ideas prevailed for the most part and were written into the new US 
Constitution, which created restraints on any over-ambitious majority trying to hijack the 
system. The judicial branch, for example, helps restrict the power of the legislative branch, as 
when the Supreme Court rules that a law passed by a majority in the Congress is 
unconstitutional. In this way, even if the majority of the day tries to overturn the laws that 
protect minorities, the judicial branch can step in with a judgment based on a stable, hard-to- 
change statement of larger principles. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Which of the following can be inferred about direct democracy from paragraph 1? 
(A) It helps keep elections fair. 

(B) It is the foundation of all republics. 

(C) In some situations, it might work. 

(D) So far, no society has tried it. 





The word af ed in the passage is closest in meaning to 

(A) spent (B) lent 

(C) divided (D) given 

Which of the following best expresses the essential information in the highlighted sentence in the 


passage? Incorrect choices change the meaning in important ways or leave out essential information. 
(A) The founders knew that majorities might force minority groups to do most of the work. 

(B) The founders knew that majorities could use direct democracy to harm minorities. 

(C) The founders recognized a conflict between majority rule and democratic principles. 

(D) The founders recognized that the majority's point of view is not always correct. 


The author mentions the conflict between a tall minority and a non-tall majority in order to 
(A) illustrate how a majority might oppress a minority 

(B) show how a minority might protect its rights 

(C) note how a society might be destroyed by prejudice 

(D) provide an example of how direct democracy leads to revolutions 





The word ty 
(A) basic rights 
(B) high percentage 
(C) excessive control 
(D) social change 


in the passage is closest in meaning to 


The word lif in the passage refers to 
(A) the US system 

(B) the tyranny of the majority 

(C) the democratic system 


* (D) the interests of short people 
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Which of the following is protected by the First Amendment to the US Constitution? 
(A) The Bill of Rights 

(B) Freedom to criticize the government 

(C) Representative democracy 

(D) The stability of the Constitution 


21. 


Look at the four squares [I] that indicate where the following sentence could be added to the passage. 


In the 200-some years since the ratification of the Constitution, this protection has 
occasionally proved inadequate, but it remains nonetheless. 


Where would the sentence best fit? Choose the square [I] where the sentence should be added 
to the passage. 





(A) 1* square (B) 2™ square 
(C) 3” square (D) 4° square 
22. The word filiatilé in the passage is closest in meaning to 
(A) effective (B) powerful 
(C) changeable (D) accessible 
23. According to paragraph 4, which of the following is true about the Supreme Court? 


24. 


25. 


(A) It is part of the judicial branch, 

(B) It is part of the legislative branch. 
(C) It opposes majority rule. 

(D) It was established by The Federalist. 


Paragraph 4 states that, to effectively protect the rights of minorities, a constitution should do all 
of the following EXCEPT 

(A) be easy to manipulate 

(B) be hard to change 

(C) include a system of checks and balances 

(D) restrain the power of the majority 


Directions: Complete the table below to summarize information about the two elements of 
democracy discussed in the passage. Match the appropriate phrases to the principles each tends 
to promote. TWO of the answer choices will NOT be used. This question is worth 4 points. 





Answer Choices Majority Rule 

(A) Direct democracy . 

(B) Checks and balances . 

(C) The First Amendment . 

(D) Tyranny of the majority 

(E) Dangerous flaws Minority Rights 
(F) The Bill of Rights . 

(G) Revolutions . 

(H) An easily changed constitution . 

() Legislatures free to act as they wish . 
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Directions 
This section measures your ability to understand conversations and lectures in English. 


The Listening Section is divided into two separately timed parts. In each part, you will listen to 
one conversation and two lectures. You will hear each conversation or lecture one time. 


After each conversation or lecture, you will answer some questions about it. The questions typically 
ask about the main idea and supporting details. Some questions ask about a speaker's purpose 
or attitude. Answer the questions based on what is stated or implied by the speakers 


You may take notes while you listen. You may use your notes to help you answer. Your notes will 
not be scored. 


In some questions, you will see this icon: Ey . This means that you will hear, but not see, part 
of the question. 


Some of the questions have special directions. These directions appear in a gray box. 


Most questions are worth 1 point. If a question is worth more than 1 point, it will have directions 
that indicate how many points you can receive. 


You must answer each question. Once you answer a question, you may not go back and change 
your answer. 


You may now begin the Listening Section, In this part, you will listen to one conversation and 
two lectures. You will have thirty minutes to listen and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 








Listening 1 
Listen to part of a lecture in a biology class. Track 1 


Wallacea 


the “Wallace Line” 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


4. What is the lecture mainly about? Track 2 
(A) The differences between Asian and Australian species 
(B) A zoogeographic region 
(C) Evidence that Wallace's methods were correct 
(D) A theory of evolution 


2. What is the significance of the Wallace Line? Track 3 
(A) It marks the geological boundary between the Asian and Australian continents. 
(B) It is an example of how Wallace proved the theory of evolution 
(C) tt marks the boundary between the Asian and Australian zoogeographic regions. 
(D) It is an example of a zoogeographic core and a periphery. 


3. Why does the professor mention the islands of Bali and Lombok? Track 4 
(A) To illustrate that species can only cross narrow gaps between islands 
(B) To give an example of how gene pools separate 
(C) To give an example of natural selection among birds and mammals 
(D) To explain how Wallace arrived at his discovery 


> 


According to the lecture, which of the following statements about Wallacea are true? Track 5 


<i the YES oro column foreach statements: 
| Yes No 

(A) It contains species primarily from the Asian region. 4 

(B) It acts as a sort of transition zone between larger regions. 

(C) Insects are the only animals from Australia found there. | 

[(O) It is unique for the huge diversity present in a small area. | 


























— 





5. According to the professor, what is the relationship between a gene pool and a zoogeographic region? 
Track 6 
(A) The same gene pools can be found in nearby zoogeographic regions. 
(B) Gene pools are smaller versions of a zoogeographic region. 
(C) Zoogeographic regions are composed of many gene pools. 
(D) Different zoogeographic regions house different gene pools. 


Listen again to part of the lecture. Then answer the question. Track 7 


6. Why does the professor say this: (~) ? 
(A) He will describe the line somewhat differently from Wallace. 
(B) He wants to illustrate how the line works in theory. 
(C) He is explaining how excited Wallace was about the discovery. 
(D) He intends to prove that Wallace's observations were correct. 


Listening 2 
Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a clerk at the student union. Track 8 


take jaiera lett 


Conversation 








Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


7. What are the speakers mainly discussing? Track 9 
(A) The high price of athletic tickets 
(B) Ways for students to save money on university events 
(C) Buying tickets for a football game 
(D) Illegal use of student tickets 
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8. 


10. 


What reason is given for reserving some seats just for students? Track 10 
(A) Students should not be squeezed out of games. 

(B) Non-students shouldn't come to university events. 

(C) Families should be encouraged to attend games together. 

(D) University events are expensive. 


. According to the woman, how might the student's family attend the game? Choose 2 answers. 


Track 11 

(A) They could buy non-student tickets. 

(B) They could visit the Student Union for guest passes. 
(C) They could use tickets bought by students. 

(D) They could dress and act like students. 


Which of the following is one of the student's worries? Track 12 
(A) His parents might be stopped at the stadium gates. 

(B) He won't be able to find the athletic ticket office. 

(C) His friends will keep their tickets for themselves. 

(D) The game might be canceled because of bad weather. 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 13 


11. 


Why does the woman ask the man this: (~) ? 

(A) To ensure the man knows where the ticket office is 
(B) To see if he wants to go to the football game with her 
(C) To avoid wasting her time teaching him about football 
(D) To check if he knows the rules about student tickets 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 14 


12. 


What does the woman think about the information she has given the student? 
(A) It is untrue. 

(B) It is valuable. 

(C) It may be inaccurate. 

(D) It may be illegal. 





Listening 3 
Listen to part of a talk in a film class. Track 15 


Film Noir 


-pessimistic mood 
-omniscient narrator $ 
-flawed hero 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


13. What is the main topic of the talk? Track 16 
(A) Famous movies in the film noir genre 
(B) How film noir got its name 
(C) Characteristics of film noir 
(D) Film noir characters 


14. Which point does the professor illustrate by mentioning Citizen Kane? Track 17 


(A) The social value of film noir 

(B) The pessimism of the noir hero 

(C) The viewpoint of the omniscient narrator 
(D) The use of flashbacks in film noir 


15. Which characteristics are true of film noir? Track 18 











(A) Vivid music 
(B) Dramatic lighting 
(C) A dark mood 

(9 A virtuous hero 























16. Which statement best expresses the professor's attitude toward the mood of film noir? 
Track 19 
(A) It reflects the low morale in America at the time. 
(B) French critics misunderstood the mood when they named the genre. 
(C) It is not strongly related to real human feelings. 
(D) Its extreme darkness kept the films from being successful. 


17. According to the talk, the narrator in a noir film is likely to be Track 20 
(A) a god-like character 
(B) a person who dies early in the film 
(©) an attractive female 
(D) a speaker who knows all aspects of the story 


Listen again to part of the talk. Then answer the question. Track 21 


18. Why does the professor ask this: (~) ? 
(A) Some of the best noir films are French. 
(B) She doesn’t know what the term means in French. 
(C) Film noir is a French term. 
(D) She wants to better understand her students. 
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Directions 
In this part of the Listening Section, you will listen to one conversation and two lectures. 


Most questions are worth 1 point. If a question is worth more than 1 point, it will have directions 


that indicate how many points you can receive, 


You must answer each question. Once you answer a question, you may not go’back and change 
your answer. 


You will have thirty minutes to listen and answer the questions. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 











Listening 4 
Listen to part of a discussion in a sociology class. Track 22 


Max Weber's 
categories 
of social action: 


1. purposeful 


4. traditional 


— 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


1. What is the discussion mainly about? Track 23 
(A) Weber's theories of rational action 
(B) Weber's typology of social action 
(C) Weber's analysis of social change 
(D) Weber's sociological experiments 


2. Which of the following is a characteristic of classical economic rationality? Track 24 
(A) It underestimates the role of rational decision-making 
(B) It claims that decisions must be meaningful to actors. 
(© Itis narrowly focused on the rational pursuit of material self-interest. 
(D) It is similar to Weber's idea of value rationality. 


3. Why do the students talk about the monk? Track 25 
(A) To explain the concept of holiness 
(B) To give an example of affective action 
(C) To illustrate the concept of value-rational action 
(D) To suggest that monks are not rational 


4. According to the discussion, actions based on value rationality Track 26 
(A) are sometimes good and sometimes bad 
(B) are based on emotion, not reason 
(C) have ethical or moral goals 
(D) are made outside a social context 


Listen again to part of the discussion. Then answer the question. Track 27 


5. Why does the professor say this: ( ) ? 
(A) To correct a mistake he just made 
(B) To explain a term he just introduced 
(C) To give an example of value-oriented rationality 
(D) To check if students understand the key concepts 


Listen again to part of the discussion. Then answer the question. Track 28 


6. What can be inferred about the student's attitude about her roommate? 
(A) Her roommate is not very goal-oriented. 
(B) Her roommate had weak reasons for choosing this college 
(C) Her roommate is more socially successful than she is. 
(D) She and her roommate don't share similar interests. 





Listening 5 
Listen to part of a conversation between a student and a university advisor. Track 29 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


7. Why does the student go to talk to her advisor? Track 30 
(A) She has to switch majors this semester. 
(B) She has trouble finding the language lab. 
(C) She doesn't like her computer teacher. 
(D) She is worried about her language classes. 


8. Which class is a requirement for the woman's major? Track 31 
(A) Chinese (B) French 
(C) Spanish (D) German 





10. 


11. 


What does the woman say about herself? Track 32 
(A) She doesn’t like working with other people. 
(B) She doesn’t have time to practice languages. 
(C) She is not good at using computers. 

(D) She is not a hard worker by herself. 


According to the advisor, which of the following are features of the new language lab? Track 33 


be | the YES or NO column for each statement. 

| | Yes No 
| (A) Students can record their voices. 

| (B) Students can work together using computers. 


(C) Students who use it do not have to attend classes. | 
(D) Students can practice with people from other countries. | 


























What is the woman's attitude toward using computers to study? Track 34 
(A) She would rather study with people. 

(B) She doesn’t like using computers at all 

(C) She would rather use tape players. 

(D) She thinks she uses computers too much. 


Listen again to part of the conversation. Then answer the question. Track 35 


12. 


Why does the advisor say this: (~) ? 

(A) To emphasize that the student should study harder 
(B) To show that the student can pass her classes 

(C) To recommend using the language lab 

(D) To describe the useful features of the language lab 





Listening 6 
Listen to part of a talk in a physical science class. Track 36 


i 
| 
| 


| 





Now get ready to answer the questions. You may use your notes to help you answer. 


13. What is the talk mostly about? Track 37 
(A) Environmentally friendly technology 
(B) Different approaches to solving pollution problems 
(C) Energy consumed by standby modes 
(D) Household energy usage 


14. Why does the professor start by discussing the microcosm instead of discussing large, industrial 
polluters? Track 38 
(A) Industrial polluters do not harm the environment as much as his students. 
(B) He wants students to think about how their own lives affect the environment. 
(C) Industrial polluters pay his salary, so he does not want to anger them. 
(D) He has already discussed industrial polluters in previous lectures. 


15, Which statement best describes the Energy Star program? Track 39 


(A) It provides consumers with a way to judge the energy efficiency of products. 
(B) It is a program legislated by the government to regulate energy use. 

(C) It has reduced standby power consumption in the US. 

(D) It forces industry to make more efficient microwave ovens, 


16. Which statement best describes the attitudes of the two students? Track 40 
(A) The students both agree on how to solve the problem. 
(B) One of the students does not think there is a solution to the problem. 
(C) One of the students favors a mandatory solution to the problem. 
(D) One of the students considers the problem more serious than the other student. 


Listen again to part of the talk. Then answer the question. Track 41 


17. Why does the professor ask the student this: (~) ? 
(A) She is not going to give the student information if the student won't believe it. 
(B) She is emphasizing that the truth is different from what the student expects. 
(C) She is trying to find out if the student did the reading for the class. 
(D) She is indicating that the student is correct in his assumption about energy use. 


Listen again to part of the talk. Then answer the question. Track 42 


18. What does the professor imply about Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory? 
(A) It’s in the forefront in developing standby power. 
(B) It’s a well-respected research facility. 
(C) Its focus is investigating environmentally friendly technology. 
(D) It profits from the work of its scientists. 
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Directions 

In this section of the test, you will demonstrate your ability to speak about a variety of topics. 
You will answer six questions by speaking into the microphone. Answer each of the questions 
as completely as possible. 


In questions 1 and 2, you will speak about familiar topics. Your response will be scored on 
your ability to speak clearly and coherently about the topics. 


In questions 3 and 4, you will first read a short text. The text will disappear and you will then 
listen to a talk on the same topic. You will be asked a question about what you have read 
and heard. You will need to combine appropriate information from the text and the talk to 
provide a complete answer to the question. Your response will be scored on your ability to 
speak clearly and coherently and on your ability to accurately convey information about 
what you read and heard. 


In questions 5 and 6, you will listen to part of a conversation or a lecture. You will be asked 
a question about what you heard. Your response will be scored on your ability to speak 
clearly and coherently and on your ability to accurately convey information about what you 
heard. 


You may take notes while you read and while you listen to the conversations and lectures. You 
may use your notes to help prepare your responses. Your notes will not be scored. 


Listen carefully to the directions for each question. The directions will not be shown on the screen 
during the actual iBT test. 


For each question, you will be given a short time to prepare your response. A clock graphic 
will show how much preparation time you have. When the preparation time is up, you will 


begin your response. A clock graphic will show how much response time you have. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Question 1 
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Question; 1 of 6, 


Track 43 What characteristic do you most value in a friend? Use reasons and specific 
examples to explain your choice. 
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Question 2 
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Question 2 of 6 


‘Track 44 Some people spend their entire lives in one place. Others move a number 
of times in their lives, looking for a better job, house, community, or even 
climate. Which do you prefer: staying in one place or moving around a lot? 
Use reasons and specific examples to support your opinion. 


Preparation tim 























Question 3 
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Track 45 

Southern State University is adopting a new policy about selling alcohol at athletic 
events, Read the announcement about the new policy. You will have 45 seconds to 
read the response. Begin reading now. 


Reading time: 45 seconds 


New Campus Policy 


Southern State University is adopting a new policy for all campuses. Starting in December 
of this year, alcoholic beverages will no longer be sold at athletic events on university 
property, or at facilities managed by the university. It is the goal of SSU that its learning 
environment should be as safe and healthy as possible for all its members, and the new policy 
is an important move in this direction, SSU is committed to ending alcohol abuse among 
students, recognizing that it compromises their potential as well as their well-being. Please 
do your best to comply with this policy. 
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Question 3 of 6 


Track 46 Now listen to two students as they discuss the announcement. 
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Question 3 of 6 


Track 47 The woman expresses her opinion of the announcement. State her opinion and 
explain the reasons she gives for holding that opinion. 


























Question 4 
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Question 4-0f 6 


Track 48 
Now read the passage about infant development. You have 45 seconds to read the 
passage. Begin reading now. 


Reading time: 45 seconds 


Infant Development 


Babies do not come into the world senseless, That is, they are capable of a range of sensory 
ability right after being born. Certain senses are still undeveloped, of course. For example, 
babies have a well-developed ear structure, but the brain functions that convey hearing 
take several years to be fully functional. There is also evidence that babies have a reduced 
sense of touch for the first several days. On the other hand, the senses of smell and taste 
work fully. In fact, babies are capable of recognizing and reacting to many specific smells 
and tastes. 
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Track 49 Now listen to part of a lecture on this topic. 
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Question 4 of 6 


Track 50 Explain how the examples in the lecture support the information in the reading. 
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Question 5 
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Track 51 Now listen to a conversation between a student and a campus financial advisor. 


TOEFL iBT Practice Test 
Speaking 


Question S of 6 


Track 52 The student and the financial advisor discuss two possible solutions to the 
woman's problem. Describe the problem. Then state which of the two solutions 
you prefer and explain why. 


nse time 





Question 6 
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Track 53 Now listen to part of a lecture in a business class. 
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Question 6of6 


Track 54 Using points and examples from the lecture, explain the Peter Principle and how 
it affects business organizations. 


Response tim 
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Directions 
This section measures your ability to use writing to communicate in an academic environment. 


There are two tasks in this section. For the first task, you will read a passage and listen to a 
lecture. You will then write a response to a question based on what you read and hear. For 
the second task, you will write a response to a question based on your own knowledge and 
experience. 


Now, read the directions for the first writing task. 
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Perhaps the defining feature of the emergence of the modern 
world was the Industrial Revolution, a term that seeks to capture 
the sweeping technological, socioeconomic, and cultural changes 
of the late 18" and early 19* centuries that began in Britain and 
spread across the globe. One of the most interesting questions 
in the study of this period is why the Industrial Revolution began 
in Britain and not elsewhere. 

For the most part, scholars agree that Britain had the necessary 
preconditions that were not found in such a mature form elsewhere. 
First, the rate of technological innovation and the availability of 
natural resources allowed a growing merchant class to rapidly 
transform an agricultural economy into an industrial economy. 
Britain inventors developed the steam engine, expanded railroads, 
and mechanized the production of goods, all of which facilitated 
the growth of industrial factories. Such factories needed raw 
materials to build and power the new machines as well as to 
create industrial products. Britain possessed a rich supply of natural 
resources, such as coal, iron, copper, lead, and tin. These resources 
were located in close proximity to population centers, thus facilitating 
their use in factories. 

A second key factor was population growth. Previously, technologies 
had been applied in agriculture to create more efficient land use 
and more food production that allowed the island to support a 
growing population. Moreover, as the population grew and farm 
work became more efficient, rural peasants moved to towns and 
ities in search of work. Some of these peasants had skill at producing 
crafts in the former cottage industries, and risk-taking industrialists 
in towns and cities employed these peasants in their new factories. 
As more people migrated to cities, the factories grew rapidly. 
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Track 55 Now listen to part of a lecture on the topic you just read about. 
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Track 56 Question: Summarize the points made in the lecture you just heard, explaining 
how they contradict points made in the readii 


Perhaps the defining feature of the emergence of the modern 
world was the Industrial Revolution, a term that seeks to capture 
the sweeping technological, socioeconomic, and cultural changes 
of the late 18” and early 19" centuries that began in Britain and 
spread across the globe. One of the most interesting questions 
in the study of this period is why the Industrial Revolution began 
in Britain and not elsewhere. 

For the most part, scholars agree that Britain had the necessary 
preconditions that were not found in such a mature form elsewhere. 
First, the rate of technological innovation and the availability of 
natural resources allowed a growing merchant class to rapidly 
transform an agricultural economy into an industrial economy. 
Britain inventors developed the steam engine, expanded railroads, 
and mechanized the production of goods, all of which facilitated 
the growth of industrial factories. Such factories needed raw 
materials to build and power the new machines as well as to 
create industrial products. Britain possessed a rich supply of natural 
resources, such as coal, iron, copper, lead, and tin. These resources 
were located in dose proximity to population centers, thus facilitating 
their use in factories. 

Asecond key factor was population growth. Previously, technologies 
had been applied in agriculture to create more efficient land use 
and more food production that allowed the island to support a 
growing population. Moreover, as the population grew and farm 
work became more efficient, rural peasants moved to towns and 
Gities in search of work. Some of these peasants had skill at producing 
crafts in the former cottage industries, and risk-taking industrialists 
in towns and cities employed these peasants in their new factories. 
As more people migrated to cities, the factories grew rapidly. 
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Qüestion 2of2} 


Independent Writing Directions 


For this task, you will write a response to a question that asks you to present, explain, and 
support your opinion on an issue. You will have thirty minutes to write your response to the 
question. 


Typically, an effective response for this task will contain a minimum of 300 words. Your 
response will be graded on the quality of your writing. This includes the development of 
your ideas, the organization of the content, and the quality and accuracy of the language 
used to express ideas. 


When you are ready to continue, go to the next page. 
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Question: 
Do you agree or disagree with the following statement? 


Parents should hide their negative emotions, such as 
anger or sorrow, from their children. 


Use specific reasons and examples to support your answer. 








Practice Test 1 


Listening 


Listening 1 . 


Listen to part of a lecture in a psychology 
class. 


W: So, we have been talking about human cognitive 


and social development. Now, I'd like to move 
along to discuss Abraham Maslow’s hierarchy of 
needs, a very influential theory that has been 
widely applied both inside and outside the field 
of psychology in, um, education, social work, and 
even criminal justice. 

Now, Maslow began his career studying the behavior 
of monkeys, and, um, one of the most interesting 
things he noticed was that some of the monkeys’ 
needs took precedence over others—some needs 
appeared to be more important. For example, if 
the monkeys were both hungry and thirsty, they 
would seek water before food. See, you can only 
live for a few days without water, but food 
well, food is still important, you still have to eat, 
but the need for water is stronger. The monkeys 
also needed to play, to get exercise, but the needs 
for food and water were more pressing. Out of his 
observations of monkeys and later observation of 
people, Maslow developed his ideas into the now- 
famous hierarchy of human needs. 

Let's take a look at each layer of these needs in 
greater detail. As the monkey story illustrates, the 
first layer—the physiological needs—is the 
foundation, the needs that must be met first. Unless 
you get enough oxygen, water, protein, salt, sugar, 
vitamins, and minerals, and unless you maintain 
a healthy pH balance, body temperature, and so 
on, you won't live long enough to worry about 
very many other needs. 

Moving on . . . the second layer of needs is, uh, 
the need for safety and security. So, let's say you 
meet all your physiological needs. Soon, you'll 
probably start thinking about finding stability and 
protection, developing structure, creating order 
—those kinds of things. Defined negatively, when 
you're no longer hungry and thirsty, fears and 
anxieties are your next concern. You want to find 


a safe neighborhood, job security, a retirement 
plan, and so on. 

Meet these needs, uh, and you'll focus on the 
needs for love and belonging, which is the third 
level in Maslow hierarchy of needs. You have your 
food, your comfortable shelter, your job security, 
and you begin to feel the need for friends, a 
partner . . . a sense of community even. If you 
don’t meet these needs, you'll grow susceptible 
to loneliness and social anxieties—a major problem 
in modern urban societies, uh, alienation. There 
are socially acceptable ways to meet these needs 
—getting married, joining a club or church—and 
less socially acceptable ways, like joining a gang 
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483? The higher form involves the need for self- 
respect, confidence, uh, achievement . . . freedom, 
even. Now, this stratification of esteem needs is 
often debated . . . though, | think, Maslow had it 
right in the first place. Self-respect is the “higher” 
form. Unlike the respect of others—and we all 
know how fickle that is—once you gain self- 
respect, it's a lot harder to lose! Fail to meet your 
esteem needs, and you're a candidate for some 
significant psychological problems. 

Maslow didn’t believe humans could meet all 
four levels of their needs and just stop and be 
content. They would continuously need to grow, 
emotionally, cognitively, and socially. This is what 
he refers to as “self-actualization,” the fifth level. 
Few people meet all four preceding levels of their 
needs, so Maslow had less of an observable basis 
to define what self-actualization meant. And, let's 
face it, this level is also the most abstract, the hardest 
to pin down, He did point out that self-actualized 
individuals, at least the ones he observed, tended 
to be autonomous, not overly concerned about 
social norms, yet at the same time had a strong 
sense of ethics and concern for the human species. 
They demonstrate a non-hostile sense of humor 
as well as a sense of humility and respect for others. 
They tended to be very creative, inventive people. 
One thing educators, for example, have taken 


from Maslow's theory, is the importance of making 
sure children have their most basic needs met as 
forming an important foundation on which to teach 
them not only knowledge, but also the values of 
self-respect and respect for others. Let's take a 
brief look at how this is done. 


Listening 2 
Listen to part of a conversation between a 
student and a professor. 


Ww: 
M: 
Ww: 


Hi, Professor Wallerstein. 

Hi, Joyce. What can | do for you? 

Uh, remember how | asked you if | could have an 
extension to finish my final paper for the term? 
Well, uh, | have a little problem. 

Right, | said that you could hand the paper in on 
Thursday morning, before | leave for my conference. 
Oh, that's tomorrow already! OK, so what's the 
problem? 

Well |, uh, my computer crashed, and | lost the 
paper, all my notes, my final revisions, everything! 
I don't know what to do now— really put a lot of 
work into this paper . . . remember how | showed 
you my draft twice? | don’t want you to think 
that i= 





Yeah, | know him; Takeedy went there ths morning. 
He said my computer had this big virus and that’s 
what crashed it, and, well, it pretty much ate my 
hard drive. 


I see. Hmm . . . weil, | still need your paper by 
tomorrow, so that | can get the final grades in 
before | leave. You still have your last draft that | 
commented on, right? 

Yeah, 

Now, | realize that | handed the most recent one 
back to you last week, but why don’t you try to 
Outline some of the major revisions you made? Then, 
you can type it all up in one of the computer labs, 
and get it to me by tomorrow morning. It just isn’t 





possible for me to give you an extension beyond 
that. Unfortunately, | don’t get to decide when 
grades are due. 

Ww: Well, I'll give it a shot. But | know it's not going 
to be as good as what I wrote before the computer 
crashed. 

M: | understand that, Joyce, but we don’t always get 
to choose our deadlines, so just do the best you 
can and get it to me by tomorrow. If you don't agree 
with the grade you end up with, we can discuss 
recto nt save Sars o AEREN 





W: OK, thanks Professor r TOE pavec te you fist 
thing in the morning. 

M: Great, | can’t wait to read it. I'll be in my office 
between nine and ten, Good luck! 


Listening 3 

Listen to part of a lecture in a history class. 

M: Today, we're going to talk about what spices meant 
to medieval Europeans, what symbolic value they 
had. Most of you never give much thought to the 
salt and pepper in the cafeteria, or the supermarket, 
or a restaurant, am | right? They're inexpensive, 
readily available . . . pretty boring you might say . . . 
both of them. We tend to think of salt and pepper 
as a pair, but they actually have very dissimilar 
histories—different journeys that led them to end 
up on our dinner tables. 

First, let's look at salt. In moderation, it is an essential 
part of a healthy diet, but it's so common nowadays, 
we wouldn't consider it valuable. The attitude was 
different in, say, some kingdoms of Africa that 
maintained ancient salt trading routes across the 
Sahara desert—some of which still exist today. Of 
course, people need some in their diet, but it was 
valuable mostly because it was one of the few 
substances known to keep foods from spoiling 
juickly. Our word salary comes from the Roman 
practice of paying soldiers partly in salt rather than 
entirely in money. But, um, back to my point, trying 
to lay out some symbolism for you here, While 
medieval Europeans would have considered salt a 
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very necessary substance, they also considered it 
very mundane, nothing special, sort of like how 
we see it today. 

Now, pepper was the exact opposite. Medieval 
Europeans developed quite a powerful taste for 
pepper and other spices, like cinnamon, and, uh, 
nutmeg. Sure, you could use pepper, or nutmeg, or 
cinnamon to season your food, but, uh, they're not 
essential to the diet like salt. Some people believe 
that these spices were important for preserving 
food, or even flavoring food that was no longer 
tresh. Well, that's not such a good explanation 
for the popularity of these spices, as medieval 
Europeans already had salt and plenty of native 
herbs to flavor or preserve food. Does anyone have 
any ideas why pepper and other spices might 
have been so popular? How about you, Diane? 
Maybe they taste better? 

Sort of . . . you're headed in the right direction. | 
mean, uh, they were more desirable and taste may 
have been one factor. But something that’s strange, 
or different, or exotic might be more interesting, 
right? And so it was with pepper and other such 
spices like cinnamon, ginger, uh, cardamom— 
Uh, sorry professor, but how exactly could pepper 
be exotic? 

Good question. See, they didn't call this time period 
the Dark Ages for nothing Traiélanid commerce 





where was.1? Oh yes, so pepper came mainly from 
India and cinnamon from Ceylon—what we now 
call Sri Lanka—but very few medieval Europeans 
had the slightest idea where they came from. All 
they knew was that merchants could buy spices 
from Arabs in Egypt. Where the Arabs got them 
from was a mystery. 

So, the spices were valuable just because they 
came from far away? 

Yes, right . . . but even more than that, and this 
is what | want you to get out of our discussion 
today, because spices were rare—pretty much 


only purchased by the upper classes, nobility, not 
by the masses—there’s no way you'd find pepper 
on a table in a medieval university dining hall, 
and if you did you wouldn't take it for granted, 
you'd feel pretty special eating it. Because they 
came from so far off . . . well, the disconnected 
Europeans weren't quite sure where a lot of them 
came from . . . spices were actually thought to 
have their origins in Paradise. 

Uh, so . . . people actually believed spices came 
from heaven? 

Well, not exactly what we think of as heaven today. 
In the worldview of medieval Europeans, Paradise 
was some physical place on Earth, someplace far 
off and unknown, but real. That's what gave exotic 
spices their symbolic value. Salt, like salt today, was 
available to all . . . a very democratic item, you might 
say. Pepper, cinnamon, and so on were reserved 
exclusively for the aristocrats, kings, queens, ruling 
nobility. Spices were more than useful. They set 
the rulers apart from their subjects and suggested 
that they, uh, the higher classes, were closer to 
Paradise than the commoners. 


Listening 4 
Listen to part of a lecture in an anthropology 
class. 


W: Afternoon all! Let's begin, shall we? So, this moming 


we're going to talk about kinship and descent. 
We know that all societies face similar questions 
of how to facilitate economic cooperation between 
men and women, how to provide a proper setting 
for raising children, and how to regulate reproductive 
activity. Over time, the results of these choices 
form patterns of family organization, um, what 
anthropologists call “kinship structures,“ 

Today, we're going to look at one type of kinship 
structure—the descent group. Now, a descent 
group is any publicly recognized social entity in 
which being a lineal descendant of a particular real 
or mythical ancestor is a criterion for membership. 
Um, in other words, people will claim a direct lineal 
—as in following a line—a lineal relationship to an 
ancestor. That ancestor could be a mythical individual 
or maybe even a known historical individual. 


Now, what's important here to understand 
membership structure is that to belong to this 
descent group—in some cases called an extended 
family, but we'll get to that in a minute—an 
individual would have to demonstrate a connection 
to the founding ancestor, and that connection 
would have to be publicly recognized; that is, the 
descent group would have to recognize whether 
or not the individual, well, belongs. So, as you 
can see, we're talking about group formation here, 
and for many societies, kinship organizations— 
“families” in everyday language—are an extremely 
important social institution, hm, perhaps the most 
important group an individual may belong to. 

OK, back to my point, descent groups . . . this 
specific type of family organization includes several, 
if not many, generations, and will also branch 
outward. You might have guessed that we're talking 
about extended families here, not just the immediate 
family. Let's say you live with your mother and father, 
a sister, and a grandmother—your mother’s mother. 
This would be your household. Now, when we 
talk about an extended family, we're talking 
about something far larger: that would be all the 
individuals you can trace as relatives. ‘Now heny 





1 want to talk about two specific patterns for 
tracing membership in descent groups: matrilineal 
descent and patrilineal descent. There are others 
as well, but we'll just focus on these two for today. 
Both matrilineal and patrilineal descent trace 
membership along one line, either the mother's 
line, matrilineal, or the father's line, patrilineal . . . 
‘one line only. And this has implications for . . . 
well, for where a son or daughter lives, when he or she 
gets married, what family name a child will take, 
how inheritance is transferred from one generation 
to another, among other things. These things vary 
from society to society, so let's just look at the 
more general patterns that show up in these two 


cases. 





Patrilineal descent is the more widespread of the 
two systems. Rural society in, uh, traditional China, 
for example, was strongly patrilineal. Typically, 
extended families were the basic unit for economic 
parents, a son, the son's wife and the son's children. 
Often the son's brother and his wife and children 
were members of the household as well. A father 
was responsible for disciplining his children, and his 
children were also expected to treat their father's 
brothers with respect and obedience. Families were 
organized into descent groups called tsu, but these 
groups are sometimes referred to as “clans” in the 
literature. Although a daughter moved to the 
household of her husband's family, she remained 
in her father’s tsu. Her children, however, would 
belong to their father's tsu. The function of the tsu 
was to assist members economically. Members 
would come together to share costs and labor for 
weddings, ancestral feasts, and funerals. Rural 
China was a hugely agrarian society . . . that's 
agricultural, right? Well, we often find patrilineal 
descent in societies with extensive agriculture. 
OK then. Matrilineal descent, on the other hand, is 
typically found in pastoral or horticultural societies 
... that's smaller-scale or garden-scale farming of 
crops. The Hopi of the American Southwest, for 
instance, are divided into a number of clans based 
on strict matrilineal descent. At birth, each individual 
is assigned to membership in his or her mother's 
dan. Members of the clan are expected to support 
each other. In village life, these dans break into 
smaller sub clans or lineages, each headed by a 
senior woman, although she shares leadership with 
her brother or her mother’s brother. It is the woman, 
however, who acts as the, well, mediator of disputes 
within the clan, with her brother or uncle acting 
as her advisor. Traditionally, clans owned complex 
housing structures and shared land. A husband 
would live with his wife in her clan structure and 
farm his wife's dan's land. His wife's brother would 
discipline their children, and if a man was seen as 
an unsatisfactory husband, his wife could simply 
divorce him by placing his belongings outside the 
door. Now, how do you like that? 
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Listening 5 

Now listen to part of a conversation between 

a student and a university housing official. 

W: Hi. Can | help you? 

M: Uh, yeah, | wanted to talk to somebody about my 
housing bill. 

W: Sure, maybe | can help you. What seems to be 
the problem? 

M: Well, see, uh . . . | got this bill in the mail the 
other day saying that I still owe $2,300 for my 
dorm room this semester. But, um, I'm sure that 
| already paid it all. 

W: Hmm, that’s strange. Let's take a look at your record 
in the system. What's your student ID number? 

M: Uh, 3-7-4-2-9-3-7. 

W: OK, Jeff Terrence, right? Well, my computer is 
showing that we received a payment of $3,700 on 
January 6", but your total due for a single is $6,000 
per semester, so your bill seems to be correct, 
actually. Would you like to pay the remainder now? 

M: No... uh, look, this can't be right. Did you say 


single, as in a single room? 

W: That's right. Our records show that you're in Smith 
Tower room 215, a single doom room. 

M: Uh, well, | am in room 215, just not in Smith Tower. 
I changed rooms at the end of the fall, but I'm 


W: You won't get an actual refund, that's just how 
we handle it on paper. Now wait a second, | just 
remembered that something like this happened 
last summer. What you can do, actually, is get your 
RA-—the, um, Resident Assistant for your floor—to 
write a letter to the Associate Director of Student 
Housing, James Frederickson. Ask your RA to verify 
that you are in Burns Hall, room 215, and that you 
have a roommate. Then we'll update your record 
in our system and... 

M: Uh, hold on, | think I'd better get a pen to write 
this down. OK, so whos this guy again, the one | 
need to write to? 





W: James Frederickson. He's the Associate Director 
of this office. As I was saying, once your RA sends 
the letter and we update your record, you'll get a 
confirmation in the mail. Then you'll have to stop 
by Security to get a new sticker for your ID card. 
That sticker will prove that you're living where you 
are, should there be any problems next semester 





M: Thanks, I'm on it, 


Listening 6 

Now listen to part of a talk in an art history 

dass. 

Mi: So, folks, this evening | want to move on from our 
previous discussion of Romanesque architecture 
to the new forms that emerged beginning in the, 
uh, 11" century, which came to be known as Gothic 
architecture. As you'll likely recall, Romanesque 
architecture mainly consisted of a return, after about 
a 600-year break, to using Roman forms and, um 

adapting them for the creation of a new 
generation of monumental structures. We talked 
about the development of arches, barrel vaults, 
and, um, in particular the rebirth of monumental 
sculpture, specifically as seen in the great portals 
that were built in the 11" and 12" centuries. Now 
then, at the end of the 12" century, we also began 
to see the emergence of a new architectural style, 
Gothic. So, | hope all of you read the assigned 
chapter so, uh, maybe someone could tell us about 
a few of the key features of Gothic architecture? 

W: Well, | seem to remember, uh, that the Gothic style 
emphasizes verticality—rising high, and light, and, 
um, that they used, uh, let me just grab my notes 
here, uh, huge glass windows, skeletal structures, 
pointed arches, high vaults, and pointed spires. | 
think there were a few other features. 


Mz: 
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Mi: 


Yeah, | remember the gargoyles—you know, those 
monster statues—and they also had the flying 
buttresses, right? 

That's right. I'm glad you brought up the pointed 
arch and the flying buttress, two very important 
innovations, As you may recall in the reading, the 
pointed arch allowed for tall windows, often made 
of intricate stained glass designs . . . uh, you can see 
some of the most colorful and interesting examples 
at Sainte-Chapelle in Paris. | think there's a picture 
of it in your book, actually. Right, then . . . the 
pointed arch, unlike the low, round Romanesque 
arch, allowed for tall windows and thus, more light 
to enter than was possible in the older Romanesque 
churches and cathedrals. With the taller arches 
and colored stained-glass windows, brighter, uh, 
more magnificent spaces could be created. The 
Gothic cathedrals are quite bold in their aspirations 
to soar to greater heights, into the heavens. Uh, 
so, next we have the flying buttress—the second 
feature of Gothic style that | want to talk about 
today, um, one that was important to the full 
development of the Gothic cathedrals. Does anyone 
have an idea of why that might be? 


: Uh, maybe they allowed the sculptors to position 


figures, like the gargoyles, and others high above, 
but so that people on the ground could still see 
them. 

No, I don’t think that's quite it. The book mentioned 
something about a buttress being a means of 
support, but | think that has to do with supporting 
walls, not sculptures. 

That's true. Earlier churches, even castles and Roman 
public buildings, used buttresses to support thick 
walls. So, the flying buttress evolved from an existing 
form, and it allowed cathedrals to be built taller, 
by providing support for higher vaulted ceilings. 
Its function was to transmit the thrust, the outward 
force and weight, of a roof or a vault across an 
intervening space, to a buttress on the outside the 
building. By using flying buttresses, an architect 
could place windows or other openings in load- 
bearing walls, the walls that support the weight 
of the roof, which would allow more light to enter 
the building. Also, cathedrals could now soar to 
even greater heights, dizzying heights. For instance, 
if you look at the Uim Cathedral in Germany, it 


rises to 530 feet including the spire; another feature 
of Gothic style that | believe was mentioned in 
your book. Now, 530 feet—that's pretty tall, we're 
talking taller than the first modern skyscrapers, 
and built without the use of a steel skeleton or 
modern machinery! 

z So it was just made of stone? 
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for some of the final decorative work, but rarely 
for structural purposes. And, that, that brings me 
to the third feature | want to talk about—vaults. 
Remember the Romanesque vaults? 

Yeah, | think they . . . they had the rounded low 
vaults, and then the longer barrel vault . . . and 
they had the broad, stout columns. 


Exactly! With the pointed arch and the flying buttress, 


among other changes that we'll get to, builders 
could create higher vaulted ceilings that were 
more open, more airy. Unlike the round 
Romanesque arch, the pointed arch distributed 
weight downward more effectively, thus allowing 
for narrower columns and more open vaulted 
areas . . . again, letting in more light and air 
throughout the building. 





Speaking 


Question 3 
Now listen to two students as they discuss 
the announcement. 


w: 


Oh man, did you hear about how they're getting 
rid of the school newspaper? 

Yeah, | heard, but | don’t see what the big deal 
is. When | first started here, nobody read it 
anyway, and they still don't read it. Everybody is 
too busy with other stuff. 

Yeah, | guess you're right. But still, every now and 
then | pick up a copy of the paper. Some of the 
comic strips are funny, and | really like that one 
guy's music column. 


Ww: 
M: 


Yeah, but you can still read it online. Like | said, 
what's the big deal? 
| guess it really isn’t so important after all. 


: That's what l'm saying. | mean, look, we have the 


best football team in the state. We should show 
our support and build thern the best stadium as 
well. Besides, my dad went to this school, and he 
says that he and other alumni are really excited 
about the new stadium. They might even give a 
big donation to help finance it. If it costs a little 
more money to make sure our stadium is the best, 
well, | think it's worth it. Who cares about a student 
newspaper, anyway? | think it's more important 
that we express our pride in our college team. 


Question 4 
Now listen to part of a lecture on this topic. 


Today, um, we are going to talk about mutual 
symbiotic relationships. Perhaps, the classic example 
of mutual symbiosis is that of bees and flowering 
plants. Bees travel from flower to flower in search 
of nectar and pollen. Back in their hives, the bees 
convert the energy-rich nectar and protein-rich 
pollen into food. With ample food supplies, the 
hive grows and flourishes. 

OK, so, bees have dense hairs on their legs that 
are used to collect pollen. As they fly from flower 
to flower gathering food, they are also spreading 
the pollen from one flower to another. Now, um, 
flowers have both male and female reproductive 
apparatus, and in order for flowering plants to 
reproduce, one plant needs the pollen from 
another plant. And that’s where the bees come 
in, inadvertently pollinating the plants, thus 
aiding in the plants’ reproduction. 

Sometimes, the relationship is that of a symbiote 
living literally within a host. Let's take an example 
close to home, really close. Inside each of our 
intestines are billions of microscopic bacteria. l'm 
not referring to the ones that make you sick, but 
rather the bacteria that aid in digestion. See, 
without these beneficial bacteria, we couldn't digest 
much of what we eat. Moreover, the bacteria also 
help train the immune system to better identify 
and respond to harmful bacteria. 


Question 5 


Now listen to a conversation between a 
student and his academic advisor. 


M: 
Ww: 


Hey, Ms. Harris, it's registration time again. 

Hi Dale, so how is your schedule for next semester 
coming along? 

Oh, not so great actually. I'm trying to pick all my 
classes so | can finish my major by the end of the 
spring. The problem is there’s this one upper-level 
chemistry course | need. 

Let me guess, the class is already filled up. 

Yeah! How'd you know? 

Another student came to see me this morning. 
Seems there are only two upper-level chemistry 
courses for majors, and both are filled up already, 
Fil tell you what | told her already: go see the 
professors and ask them for special permission to 
register for the class. 

Hmm . . . that might work, except I've had the 
one professor before, and he's pretty strict about 
his classes not having too many students. And, uh, 
the other class, well, doesn’t seem so interesting. 
Let's see then, the other option is that you could 
talk to the department chair and see if you can 
do independent study. | mean, since you've started 
here, you've impressed me as a pretty bright and 
capable student. | mean, | wouldn't suggest this 
option to just anyone. 

Thanks. | hadn't considered that option at all. I've 
never done an independent study course before. 
1 wonder what they're like. 


Question 6 
Now listen to part of a talk in an astronomy 
class. 


Ww: 


Today, I'd like to talk about how stars form. I'm 
sure all of you have read this week's chapter, and 
are now familiar with the two key ingredients in 
star formation: interstellar gases and dust. It may 
be hard to imagine that there is much of anything 
in outer space aside from existing stars and planets. 
However, in the last class, | mentioned that space 
is not empty. In fact, ninety-nine percent of space 
consists of very low density gas. The remaining 


‘one percent consists of dust . . . just like the dust 
that accumulates under your bed. That gas and 
dust is distributed unevenly, and because it's not 
just spread all over the place, this has consequences 
for star formation. Half of all the interstellar gas 
is compressed into dense clouds called, well, nebulae- 
a term derived from the Latin word nebula, meaning 
Cloud. These clouds can vary greatly in temperature 
and density, The, uh, other half is found throughout 
the rest of the universe in extremely low densities. 
Now, a moment ago | said that the distribution of 
the dust and gas has consequences for star 
formation. Well, that's because stars form when 
dense clumps of interstellar gas collapse. Consider 
the case of a small, dense nebula. To convert it 
into a star requires compression and heat. 

How, you may ask, does that happen? Well, that’s 
a good question, since dense interstellar clouds 
are ordinarily stable, A tremendous amount of force 
is required to start a collapse, and thus, trigger 
compression. That force will come in the form of 
a shockwave traveling through space. One source 
of such a shockwave is the, uh, supernova, which is 
an exploding star. When a strong enough shockwave 
hits the dense cloud of gas and dust, it causes the 
center to compress into a protostar. Then, as the 
protostar collapses into itself, it creates heat through 
nuclear fission and forms the core of a new star. 


Writing 
Task 1 


Now listen to part of a lecture on the topic you 
just read about. 


So, often in science, proponents of new technologies 
get excited and overlook other options. Take the 
problem of the hydrogen fuel-cell car as a solution 
to the problems associated with climate change. 
It is now generally accepted that burning oil and 
other fossil fuels causes gases to be released into 
producers of greenhouse gases, And, uh, we also 
know that as these gases build up, they act like a 
greenhouse, uh, raising the Earth’s temperature. 





Changes in the climate have already resulted in 
the melting of glaciers in Greenland, and, umm, 
that means we may witness a rise in sea level. 
You may have heard about hydrogen fuel-cell 
technology as a solution to this problem. However, 
you should know, well, proponents overemphasize 
the benefits of this technology. In fact, there are 
better ways to approach the problem of climate 
change that will bring more immediate benefits 
and are less costly. First, let's look at the problems 
with hydrogen fuel-cell technology. Supporters 
estimate that with investment now, industry could 
have hydrogen cars on the road in ten or fifteen 
years. Well, that's too long if you are talking about 
making an impact in reducing green house gases. 
It is a misdirection of resources. We need to cut 
greenhouse gases quickly, and, uh, this can be 
done by increasing fuel efficiency now. For example, 
industry already is producing hybrid gasoline-electric 
cars. We have them already . . . and, um, with 
more support from government and the public, 
they could be the standard. Presently, these cars 
give off thirty to fifty percent less greenhouse gas 
than gasoline-only vehicles . . . but, here, listen to 
this, with advances in the technology, a new 
generation of hybrids will run on ethanol gasoline 
blends that cut greenhouse gas emissions down to 
‘one tenth of what hybrids today produce. The 
change is huge and it can happen quickly! If you 
are going to invest in research and development, 
you'll get more for your money with ethanol-blend 
hybrids, and the results for the environment will 
come sooner. 

Secondly, supporters of the hydrogen car are too 
Optimistic about the development of a supporting 
infrastructure. They wildly underestimate the costs. 
An important study showed that it would cost over 
$500 billion to create a hydrogen infrastructure 
for just forty percent of light vehicles . . . and 
that’s assuming more cars don't end up on the 
road. OK, so this gets worse, another study showed 
that it would cost $20 billion to supply just two 
percent of the cars with hydrogen by 2020 . . 
that's after you paid for the infrastructure. Besides, 
where does the hydrogen come from? It has to 
be made by burning fossil fuels. So while supporters 


may say hydrogen burns clean in your car, they 
are telling only half the story. A lot of greenhouse 
gases are created to make that hydrogen for your 
car. There are also costs associated with adopting 
hybrids and using more ethanol, um, ethanol 
requires special storage and delivery, that costs 
money, too, but current estimates are much lower 
than those for hydrogen. 


Practice Test 2 


Listening 


Listening 1 
Listen 1o pert ofa lecture ia sociology ee. 
W: Morning, class. 





EENETI OK, ist wekk we Dokad at 


status hierarchy—how societies have social classes 
—socioeconomic hierarchies—and uh, these are 
ranked, based on status—and status is used to, uh, 
diwy up jobs and responsibilities, and, uh, maintain 
some social control, 

Well, today | want to talk a little about signs, uh, status 
signs, or signals. These terms are interchangeable. 
Status signs or signals that, uh, we look at to get 
some idea of a person's status. Well, um, let me 
give you an example from the non-human world 
first—remember the movie we saw last week about 
gorilla society? One sign you were told to look for 
immediately, to help you identify the dominant 
male gorilla, was silver hair on his back. Well, that’s 
a sign that's pretty specific to gorillas—but | guess, 
come to think of it, | guess you could say that, in 
some cases, silver hair on males also works as a 
sign of status among humans. Although on the 
head, not the back! Humans, in fact, probably have 
the widest range of status signs of all animals, of, 
uh, ways to signal status. And our signs are also 
more flexible—and more arbitrary. They vary from 
Culture to culture, from decade to decade, Think 
of some of our culture's status symbols that exist 
today—uh, like owning a big SUV. It means you're 
rich, right? You don’t care what gas costs. Or a 
particular brand of athletic shoes, gym shoes we 
used to call them, before they started signifying 
higher status! 

What about an occupation? That can be a sign of 
your status. An athlete, an actor, a doctor . . . So, 
silver hair, clothing, cars, professions—to one degree 
or another, these are all signs of status in our society. 
Uh, up to this point, I've been talking about signs 
that show high status. There are also signs that 





signal lower status—again, occupations, like very 
dirty or tedious laborer jobs that pay minimum 
wage. Or, in some contexts, old, ragged clothes. 
Being a child, as opposed to an adult. You get the 
idea. 

So, status signs can be divided into two types: 
constant and controllable. Constant of course means 
it doesn't readily change. In fact, these signs are 
exhibited even if the person doesn't necessarily 
want to signal his status. They're the most basic 
ways we have of identifying people in our society, 
and they're used in most human societies to help 
determine status. Gender, family name, ethnic 
markers—uh, even reputation. The problem is 
that low status can, in effect, be forced on you. 
You can't control the circumstances of your birth. 
If some bias is attached to your ethnicity, family 
name, gender, and so on, your individual character 
or achievements may be irrelevant to your status. 
So this kind of status signal can reinforce social 
inequality from one generation to the next. You 
can pass on a fantastic reputation—uh, a good 
name—or a bad name, your status, to your kids 
even though they may not want it. In the United 
States, you don't hear the term so much anymore, 
but you used to—"blue bloods"—people who 
belong to socially prominent families—uh, like 
the Kennedys . . . a status sign . . . the Roosevelts, 
the Vanderbilts, 

On the other hand, we've got controllable signs 
that we can quickly change, on purpose, or sometimes 
we change them accidentally, or subconsciously. 
Uh, oh, yes, here, a real life experience. You get 
into a little fender-bender in the school parking 
lot. You're mad, you're going to be late to class now, 
and you storm out of your car roaring, aggressive, 
in a threatening manner—you want to show the 
other driver, dominate the situation so it can go 
your way. Then you recognize that other driver— 
it's your professor! Oh, you back down quickly, 
lower your voice, and drop the anger. Now you want 
to, um, convey a sense of appropriate, uh, respect, 
deference to that higher status, to let her know 
that you know it’s actually your fault. Controllable 
signs. Language, uh, what we say and our tone, 
nonverbal gestures, dothes, material goods like 
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cars, and iPods—these are all controllable status 
signals. 

One more interesting thing. 1 shouldn’t leave you 
with the impression that it's two ends of a scale 
and never the twain shall meet, It's a continuum, 
really. For instance, you can change your physical 
posture quickly. It’s a controllable status sign. But 
you probably won't be changing cars every few 
months—that status sign lasts a lot longer. And, 
uh, even constant signs, that are, well, as | said, 
constant, but even they can be changed. Playwrights 
have had great fun changing or reversing constant 
status signs in their characters—transformations 
from a prince to a pauper, that sort of thing—or 
Cinderella. None of this is set in stone, it's just a 
convenient framework for looking at the way we 
humans signal status. 


Listening 2 
Listen to part of a conversation between a 
student and her professor. 


W: 
M: 






Hi, Professor Plummer, um, do you have a minute? 
Sure, Liz, sit down. l'm just finishing up the latest 
online self-test for class . . . uh, there, now just 
this, and great, it's ready for you, Are you finding 
the online stuff helpful? 

Actually, thats what | wanted to talk to you about. 
Um, well, | was wondering, have there been 
problems with the site lately? 
Problems? What do you mean? 


Yeah, uh, | don't see the letters immediately as | 
type them, like | do in a word processing document, 
for instance. And, then all of a sudden they'll 
show up, the letters, in a group. It's so disconcerting 
—it’s, well, | end up making a lot of mistakes that 
way-it's like talking and hearing your words 
delayed rather than as you say them, you know 
what | mean? Hasn't anyone else complained? 

No, Liz, no one has. And | was just online myself 
with the final run-through of the latest test. | didn’t 


have any problems at all. 

| really need these self-tests and all the other stuff 

you've been putting online. Its really useful, Professor. 

| don’t know what to do now. Why am | the only 
one having trouble? 

M: Well, Liz, maybe you have a virus. 

W: | thought about that, but I've been running an 
anti-virus program ail the time I'm on my computer. 

M: What about spyware and adware? Do you have a 
program for that? 

W: Well, sure, my anti-virus program. 

M: | doubt it, Liz. Most anti-virus programs aren't set 
up to look for spyware or adware. You need a 
separate program for that. There are several good 
ones out there. 

W: And that spyware adware stuff—it could make 
my computer act funny? 

M: it sure could. The people who make these nuisance 
programs should be shut down. if you ask me, it’s 
an unethical business practice to sneak them onto 
people's computers. The problem you're describing 
makes me think this might be what's happening, 
especially if you were able to access the online 
site before without any problems. A 

W: Yeah, | was. That's why I was so sure it had to be 
something with your site, rather than with my 
computer. | log on one night and its fine, the 
next night—it just doesn't work. Guess I'd better 
stop by the computer store and get an anti-spyware 
program, huh? 

M: Well, first, I'd recommend taking your computer 
to the computer help desk and having it checked 
‘out to be sure this is the problem. They usually know 
their stuff. 

W: Right, that’s a good idea. Thanks a lot, Professor. 

M: Good luck, Liz. 


= 


Listening 3 

Listen to part of a talk in an economics class. 

Mt: We've been looking this past week at modern 
capitalist economies—and we've noted that 
governments get involved in making economic 
policy, to varying degrees. We've pretty much 
agreed that in this day and age, you can’t really 
have a government that ignores the economy— 
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at the very least; governments are involved in 
economies because they buy goods and services, 
right? In fact, in the United States, the federal 
government is the largest customer in the country. 
So, the government influences the economy directly 
through what it buys and how much money it 
spends. But are they the only actors involved in 
economic policy-making? That's what we're gonna 
talk about today, how economic policy is made, 
and, um, we'll use the United States as our example. 
So, let's see, um, who can get us started? What 
are some factors that help determine economic 
policy? 

Um, the political parties? The Democrats and the 
Republicans seem to have different ideas about 
how our economy should work. 

What about interest groups? Different industries 
lobby for different bills they want passed, like 
deregulating an industry or protecting another . . . 
and Congress, of course. They help make economic 
policy, right? 





Mi: 


Well, um, if the economy seems to be slowing 
down, you know, people aren't buying as much 
stuff and so companies start laying people off, 
well, um, there needs to be some policy to get 
the economy moving again. 

Good . . . your answers are all correct. They're all 
factors that help make economic policy. So, let's 
categorize these factors. Let's see if | can remember 
them all—the Congress, political parties, the 
economy itself, uh, what else . . . oh yeah, interest 
groups . . . well, you've hit the three main areas 
that affect economic policy in the United States. 
First, we have structural factors—this starts with 
the economy itself, like Anne said. Whether or not 
it's healthy, and even before that, the complexity 
of the economy in the first place. A couple hundred 
years ago the American economy was a pretty 
simple market economy—but today it's gotten so 
complex that most people think that you can’t 
just let it go on its own. Something that happens in 
‘one part of the economy—uh, a major corporation 
declaring bankruptcy, for instance, can affect so 
many other parts . . . So, these are structural 


factors—how developed the economy is, how 
strong it is . .. OK, moving on. Another structural 
factor is the political climate—um, | don’t mean 
dimate exactly—uh, context, or culture—political 
culture. Where do we start from, whats the general 
philosophy towards the role government should 
play in the economy? These all deal with structure. 
Now, you also mentioned political parties, interest 
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we have in making economic policy—political factors. 
Um, | believe the first thing mentioned was political 
parties—that’s understandable. The political parties 
in the US today are pretty much defined by their 
economic beliefs, aren't they? Republicans want 
fewer taxes, less government regulation of the 
economy, less government spending. The 
Democrats want to use economic policies to 
lower unemployment, they worry about disparities 
in income, you know, the gap between the rich 
and the poor, and the diminishing middle class . 


And for the final category, we've got governmental 
factors. Um, what did you all mention? Congress, 
that's right. We've got a government institution 
called the Federal Reserve Board, And hey, how 
about the President? He certainly has a big role to 
play in economic policymaking, doesn't he? So, 
let's recap, here. Three groups of factors that, 
um, go into making the policy. Structural, like the 
economy itself. Political—uh, for example, interest 
groups. And finally governmental factors—uh, 
the President, or Congress. 

But is any one factor more important than the 
others? 


: Well, if we think about it, | suspect we'd conclude 


that, uh, one group of factors might be more 
important, or maybe one or two specific factors 
might be more important at one particular time, 
but it changes—and you know, we're pretty 
unique in this way. We've got a democracy with 
a system of checks and balances built into our 
government, and | think that makes it possible 
for a wide variety of actors to be involved in the 
process. The policies we finally come up with, the 
‘ones that get implemented—they end up being 
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the result of a whole mix of factors—although 
ultimately its the government that passes the 
Jaws and regulations, and makes the decisions. 
But they do have to answer to the public, uh, to 
us, and they can't ignore what's going on in the 
economy itself. 


Listening 4 

Listen to part of a lecture in a biology class. 

W: OK, so we've been discussing how living things 
are classified, and now we're going to take a look 
at animals, Specifically, | want to start with, um, our 
‘own species, Homo sapiens. A bit of a background 
on that name itself—as you might remember, 
we've talked about how Carolus Linnaeus had this 
idea to categorize plants and animals according 

to their similarities. $0) who: 
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uh, he also decided that we 








at, isn't 7 
of course had to be 
ranked above all the other animals. So the group 
we fit in, the order, is called Primates—uh, comes 
from Latin, means “first in rank.” 

Alright, today | want to talk a bit about the order 
of primates, how they're defined, what families 
make up the order—that kind of thing—with special 
focus on the simians. There are simians and 
prosimians in the primate order—prosimians 
obviously come before simians, hence the prefix 
“pro.” They come before them in time—uh, they're 
less evolved than the simians, | guess you could 
say. Anyway, that doesn't matter too much now 
because I'm not going to talk about prosimians 
today. 

OK, let's see. There are six natural groupings of 
won't cover today. So, the other three are simians. 
Simians include, uh, New World monkeys, Old 
World monkeys, and finally apes and humans. 
But wait; before | go into any detail about the 
simians, I'd better give you a general idea of what 
characteristics define the primates. Probably the 
most important thing is that all primates are or 
were at one time tree dwellers—they lived in 
trees. So they have some characteristics that are 


essential, well, that are at least helpful if you're 
gonna live in a tree. Five digits on the end of each 
limb, not tree limb, l'm talking about the primates, 
uh, their arms and legs of course. And opposable 
thumbs—that means that the thumb can be 
placed opposite each finger. Try to do that with 
your middle finger and index finger. You can’t. Some 
primates—but not us—have opposable toes, too. 
This opposability, if you will, in combination with all 
the fingers and toes, makes primates particularly 
well suited for grasping branches. And another 
thing about those fingers and toes, those digits— 
um, they've got pads on the ends that are filled 
with nerves, so they're good sense organs—hot, 
cold, rough, smooth, slippery, wet, dry, soft, hard 
. . you get the picture. 

So, what else would help if you're living in a tree? 
Well, good vision, good sight. Primates have a 
better developed sense of sight than they do a 
sense of smell. Compared to other animals—uh, 
dogs, for instance—primates can't track scents 
too well, Uh, those eyes, being so important, are 
protected by a circle of bone. Unlike dogs, primates 
have eyes that look forward. A dog's eyes look 
sideways. So, looking forward means that at some 
point in front of us, the fields of view of the two 
eyes overlap. The primate brain uses this overlap 
to produce depth perception. And how is depth 
perception helpful? Well, when you're moving 
through the forest, on the ground or, uh, from 
branch to branch, tree to tree, that depth perception 
is real useful. 

OK, digits on the ends of limbs, opposability, sense 
organs on the digits, sharp eyesight . . . oh, one 
more. The brain. Primate brains are large relative 
to body size, and they're more complex. And 
another special thing about primates: after a 
pregnancy that lasts for several months, the female 
primate usually has one baby, uh, just one offspring 
at a time, and that baby needs a lot of care. It 
grows slowly and really depends on its mother. 
‘And that’s actually good, because that's what lets 
primates develop complicated social organizations 
—that long period of dependency is used to 
socialize the babies into primate society, and to 
teach them, to pass down knowledge from the, 
um, prior generation. 


Before we call it a day, | want to point out a couple 
of things about apes and humans, uh, why that 
group is separated from the other five, the group 
we're in. It's based on morphology—that’s an 
organism’s form and structure. Apes and humans 
have barrel-shaped chests. We're relatively large, 
with comparatively large brains. And of course 
one of the most visible differences—unlike the other 
two groups of simians, and all three groups of 
Prosimians, apes and humans are missing something 
—a tail, 


Listening 5 

Listen to part of a conversation between a 

student and a university administrator. 

M: Well, | must admit, Ms. Roberts—! don't get many 
requests from students for a meeting. 

W: Thank you for seeing me. | won't take up much 
of your time. Um, | was wondering about the 
menus in the dining halls . . . um, how you decide 
what to serve each meal? 

M: Well, that’s pretty much left up to our dietician 
and our chef, Is there something wrong with the 
food? 

W: Ohno, I mean, it's good... uh .. . it is good, but 
recently I've been having trouble finding things | 
can eat. 

M: Do you have a food allergy? 

W: Um, no, uh, not exactly. . . 

M: Are you on a restricted diet? We offer low-sodium, 
low-carb, low-fat, high-protein . . . 

W: Well, actually, um, you see, I've just recently, well 
I'm a vegan now and, uh, even though the food's 

M: I'm sorry . . . you're a what? 

W: A vegan—um, a strict vegetarian. | can’t eat—uh, 
I don’t eat any animal products at àll . . . 

|: Not even eggs? Or cheese? Milk? 

W: No, I’m sorry, but nothing that comes from an 
animal, 

M: Well, | know we have vegetable offerings every 
meal—except breakfast, | guess. And there's fruit. 

W: Well, yes, but . . . well | thought maybe . . . um, 
| was wondering if maybe one of the dining halls 
could have some vegan main courses? Along 









with the other stuff? Um, and soy milk? 

We have over a thousand students, you know. It’s 
really not possible to fix special meals just for one 
or two people. 

Oh, | wouldn't be the only one—a couple of my 
friends are vegans, and there are a lot of vegetarians 
here, and people who just enjoy a non-meat meal 
‘once in a while. I've been asking around, and . . 
Hmm. You know, we have a Food Services Advisory 
Board here. They make recommendations for policies 
—how would you like to be on it? 

What do I have to do? 

Well, the board meets once a month unless there's 
a special meeting called . . . 

No, | meant, to get on the board. Is there an election 
or something? 

No, no. The members are appointed. We could use 
another student. 

And then | can get things added to the menu? 
Well, | can’t guarantee that, but you could certainly 
make your case. If you can show that there is 
enough of a demand . . . and if the chef can find 
some cost-effective vegan recipes that will work 
in our kitchens . . . 

Oh, l'm sure that | could help with that! 


Listening 6 
Listen to part of a lecture in a psychology class. 


w: 


One of the more interesting, and | must say, to 
date, uh, not well understood—not even well 
researched—you'll understand why as | describe 
the phenomenon—but it's fascinating, because 
most of us have had the experience, is the experience 
of déjà vu. Uh, its a memory, isn’t it? Or at least 
it seems to be . . . you know, uh. . . hold ona 
minute, We've had this lecture before, haven't 
we? | distinctly remember Mark sitting there in 
the front row, that red sweater—and, uh. . . 
hmm. I'm really sorry guys. | didn’t realize till just 
now that we've done this already—uh, give me a 
moment to regroup and we'll move on to the 


next topic . . 
Uh, Dr. Watson, uh, excuse me? 

Yes, Mark? 

Well, uh, you haven't talked about déjà vu in this 
course yet . . . 

I haven't? 

No... and, um, this is the first time I’ve worn this 
sweater . . . uh, | just got it yesterday . . . 
You're right, of course! But if | truly had been 
experiencing a case of déjà vu, | wouldn't be so 
quick to agree with you. | might go along, but in 
my mind, I'd know, know somehow, that | had 
No matter what you said, | wouldn't be able to 
shake that feeling. And that’s déjà vu—a strong, 
intense sensation of familiarity with a place or 
situation, that you've been there before, done that 
before, even though logically it's not possible. The 
déjà vu memory is impossible. 





Déjà vu, in French, literally means “already seen.” 
Studies suggest that maybe about two-thirds— 
some even say up to 90 percent—but the precise 
number isn't so important, except to acknowledge 
that it's not a rare phenomenon . . . anyway, some 
two-thirds of the population have experienced 
déja vu at one time or another. And we can only 
define it, describe it anecdotally for the most 
part. By “anecdotally,” | mean we have to rely on 
reports of déjà vu experiences—because so far, 
we haven't found a way to make it happen, to 
reproduce it in a laboratory setting. That makes it 
difficult to study. So, what are the characteristics 
of déjà vu? Well, it seems to occur randomly, lasts 
anywhere from a few seconds to a few minutes, 
often there's also a vague feeling of premonition, 
uh, some kind of sense of the future, of what's 
gonna happen next—although it seems that the 
actual next step to predicting the future never 
quite happens. It's a real strong sensation that 
something happening to you right now in the 


present has already happened. You feel like you're 
remembering a previous experience of it, even 
though it couldn't possibly have happened to you 
before. Experiencing the present as something 
that already happened in the past—but actually it 
didn't—and you can't really pinpoint when it 
happened, not specifically—so its an undefined 
past, a vague time—you're just sure you've been 
there before. 

There are a lot of theories out there trying to explain 
déja vu. We used to think that the memory part 
of the brain functioned like a filing cabinet—full 
of memories, recollections ready to pull out when 
needed or desired—although sometimes a memory 
would get misplaced, lost. But since the 1970s, 
research into how the brain remembers has 
showed us that it’s not like a filing cabinet, and in 
fact each memory is made up of a complex net- 
work of, um, signals—and those signals aren't 
grouped together in the brain—they're scattered 
all over. So maybe déjà vu can be explained as 
problems with these signals, something going 
wrong, Uh, or maybe the brain is malfunctioning 
as it's trying to process information it's receiving. 





Here are a couple more tantalizing tidbits about 
déjà vu: It seems that children don’t experience it 
until about the age of eight or nine—and from 
this, we're thinking that it has something to do with 
the brain reaching a particular stage of development. 
And déja vu seems to be more frequent among 
teenagers and twenty-somethings. Oh, and there 
seems to be a relationship between being stressed 
or tired and having an experience of déjà vu. 


Speaking 
Question 3 


Now listen to two students as they discuss 
the editorial. 


Ww: 
M: 


Ww: 
M: 


That's strongly stated. | wonder if anything will come 
of it. 

It seems a little harsh to me. And it’s counter to 
the whole idea of a university. 

What do you mean? 


: Well, a university should encourage different 


opinions, free speech. Getting nd of the graduation 
speaker just because they disagree with something 
she said or did, well, isn't that like censorship? 

1 don’t think so. It doesn’t make sense to have a 
speaker who doesn’t even believe in university 
education. 

| don’t think you can make that conclusion just 
because she doesn’t believe in using government 
money for student loans. In fact, | think that if 
someone agrees to speak at a graduation, it's 
because they really do appreciate how important 
education is. 

Well, generally I'd say you're right. But | don’t 
know in this case. Don’t you think ensuring that 
young people get a college education should be 
a top priority for the government? 

| definitely think it has to be a priority—but I'm 
not sure government is the way to make that 
happen. Instead of trying to silence her, the 
Newspaper should engage her on the issues, do 
an in-depth interview, challenge her to explain 
her vote. 


Question 4 
Now listen to part of a lecture on this topic. 
M: 


Lots of experiments seem to show that the features 
of the face—over which, short of plastic surgery, 
a person has little control—and facial expressions 
—which we can more readily manipulate, right?—do 
indeed affect social relationships. 

One interesting experiment happened about a 
decade ago. Romania—a former communist 
country—held presidential elections in 1996. In 





the first round of voting, uh, sixteen candidates 
vied for the office of president. For the most part, 
the voting public had no idea who any of these 
candidates were. But all the candidates participated 
in a nationally televised debate. They were all white 
males in their forties, fifties, and sixties. Oh, and, 
uh, for the debate, they were all similarly dressed 
=in suits, | imagine. So researchers showed 
videotape from the debate to Americans, who 
couldn't speak Romanian and of course knew 
nothing about Romanian politics or the election. 
Nevertheless, these Americans, based on seeing 
short clips of the candidates participating in the 
debate—the Americans were remarkably successful 
in predicting their electability. There was a high 
correlation between Americans’ perception of how 
electable a candidate was and how many votes 
he received from the Romanian electorate. 

The Americans were able to judge how well the 
candidates would do based on looks and personal 
impressions, with no idea of what the candidate 
was saying. 


Question 5 


Now listen to a conversation between two 
students. 


So, Melissa, I've been thinking about how to conduct 
the interviews we need for our film. | think we 
should film the entire interview from the outset. 
But, Michael, won't we waste a lot of film that 
way? Shouldn't we do some kind of preliminary 
interview before we start filming? You know, ask 
some soft questions to put the subjects at ease, 
and then turn on the camera and ask the big 
ones. 

I think it’s better to get it all on film—just in case. 
You never know when someone's going to say 
something we can use. And besides, people don't 
need to be “put at ease.” We all grew up on film, 
remember? | mean, what kid our age hasn't had 
Mom or Dad attending every sports activity, every 
grade school drama or concert with camcorder in 
hand? And now digital. Everyone's a film star. No 
big deal. 

Maybe for some it's no big deal, but most people 


still get nervous when it comes to a real film, not 
just some home movie. And we don't want them 
to be thinking about the camera—which, by the 
way, remember is quite a bit bigger than your 
digital camera. Plus, we'll have lights and a sound 
recorder. It's a different experience. 

| still think its more important to film everything— 
and to not worry about making people comfortable. 
Spontaneity’s the key. 

No. First we should interview them on tape, get 
some idea of who they are, how they react, and 
then we'll film the heart of the interview. 

It's too much of a risk—we'll either miss getting 
something important on film—or it'll end up 
looking too rehearsed. 

Not if we plan our interviews carefully. If we do it 
your way, people could be so nervous that they 
won't make any sense. 

I'm not so sure. 


Question 6 


Now listen to part of a talk in an economics 
class. 


w: 


So what do we mean when we talk about price? 
Well, it's not just the price tag on something you 
buy at the store. The tuition you pay for a semester 
here at the university is a price. So is the rent you 
pay on your apartment, or the cost of your car 
insurance. If you belong to an organization that 
charges dues for membership—um, the Sierra 
Club, for example—or um, the entrance fee at a 
concert or a museum. These are all prices. Basically, 
a price is the amount of money charged for a 
product or service. 

Now what's interesting about prices is how they 
change—| don't mean the actual amount, but 
how they get set. For most of history, buyers and 
sellers negotiated price—they would bargain until 
both agreed on a price, and if they couldn't 
agree, no sale. This kind of bargaining still happens 
in a lot of bazaars and markets in less developed 
countries. But around the end of the nineteenth 
century, fixed prices became popular. This is where 
‘one price is set for all the buyers—the buyer takes 
it or leaves it. But what's happening now? We 
seem to be going back to that original negotiated 


price between buyer and seller. It's called dynamic 
pricing—dynamic, because it changes, it depends 
on individual customers and the situation. And 
how is this happening? The Internet. On an auction 
site, an online seller puts an item up for auction, 
and buyers offer whatever they're willing to pay 
for the item. There are other sites where the buyer 
says how much she’s willing to pay for a hotel room 
in a particular city or an airfare to a particular 
destination. The site matches that buyer with a 
business willing to sell the service at that price. 
We've almost come full circle, haven't we, back to 
the seller and buyer negotiating and bargaining 
to set the price. 


Writing 

Task 1 

Now listen to part of a lecture on the topic you 

just read about. 

M: For quite a long time now, scientists have believed 
that the mucus of the White's tree frog—mucus, 
that's a thick liquid—the mucus and the pads on 
its toes hold the key to the tree frog's ability—its 
ability to climb slippery trees and other surfaces 
and to perch upside down on branches. Of course, 
these are essential abilities for any amphibian 
that’s gonna make its home in a tree! Scientists 
hypothesized that a combination of the viscosity 
—you know, how fast or slow a liquid runs— 
helps keep the pads covered with the liquid. It 
doesn’t drain away fast. And the surface tension 
of the mucus helps increase its adhesive power. 
So scientists have been putting their theories to 
the test. Recently, some researchers in England 
came up with some fascinating—and rather 
unexpected, | must add—results. What got them 
thinking about this line of research in the first 
place was an observation of some tree frogs 
dimbing on rocks, on rocks over which water 
was flowing. How would this mucus be working 
through the flowing water? Well, the scientists 
did some studies and discovered a couple of 
important things. First, they discovered that the 
mucus layer between the toe pad of the frog and 


whatever it was standing on, that mucus layer was 
so thin—we're talking a millionth of a millimeter 
here, infinitesimal—that the thickness was, to 
quote them, “indistinguishable from zero.” 
Basically, there was no mucus layer between the 
frog's toe pads and the surface. They were in direct, 
dry contact with whatever the frog was standing 
on. All the mucus was squeezed out through the 
channels that surround the pad’s cells. 

The second thing they discovered was that the 
viscosity of the tree frog's mucus was nowhere 
near as high as they expected: only half again as 
viscous as water. The scientists concluded from 
this that actually that design of the toe pads— 
those hexagonal cells and little pegs and channels 
—that design likely evolved to rapidly drain away 
the mucus from the toe pads, rather than to keep 
it there. That is, to drain it away so that the toe 
pads could grip. 
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One final thing—they looked at the force with 
which the tree frog's toe pads cling to the surface. 
What did they find? Well, the toe pads held their 
strength to cling for two minutes at least—and 
two minutes was long past the point when the 
mucus would have all drained away, based on its 
viscosity level. Again, it wasn’t the mucus that 
was enabling the tree frogs to cling and climb on 
those slippery surfaces. 

Back to the drawing board. Because clearly there 
is something in the White's tree frog's toes that is 
giving it this extraordinary clinging and climbing 
ability. What’s holding them to the surfaces? Oh, 
and by the way, now there's another question. If 
all the mucus White's tree frogs produce isn’t 
used for glue, to help the frogs stick to surfaces, 
well, then, what is it used for? 
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Practice Test 3 


Listening 


Listening 1 
Listen to part of a lecture in a biology class. 


Today, I'm going to talk about something we all 
use every day—even right now, as you all sit in 
your chairs, poised to take notes. No, not your 
brains! I'm talking about, um, our muscles. What 
are they? How do they work? | think that you can 
all guess that, uh, that,muscles produce body 
movement. Here's a definition for you: muscles are 
tissues that produce movement in the body when 
they contract. Simple, right? We move when our 
muscle tissues tighten. And uh, each muscle is made 
up of a lot of individual muscle fibers. Vertebrates 
animals with a backbone, a spinal column—we 
don't have to get more technical than that for 
today’s lecture . . . that's us, humans, um, dogs, 
fish, birds . . . vertebrates have three main kinds of 
muscles, There's the cardiac muscle—the heart 
muscle, right? And of course that’s the only place 
it's found, the heart. Uniquely, it never rests . . . and 
if it did, you'd be in some serious trouble! Alright, 
then we have smooth muscles, They're called that 
because the tissue, the muscle fibers, they're smooth 
. . um, long, thin cells, uh, sheets of cells really. 
They're also sometimes called involuntary muscles. 
The nervous system controls them automatically. 
We're not even necessarily aware that they're 
working a lot of the time. For example . . . our 
intestines digesting food. That's the work of smooth 
muscles. We don't have to think about digesting 
food, our intestines just do it. 
But by far the muscles we're most familiar with, 
uh, aware of, are the skeletal or striated muscles. 
These are responsible for the movement of the 
body. | suspect these are the muscles most of you 
thought about when | began the lecture. So, uh, 
skeletal muscles are, of course, called that because 
they're attached to two parts of the skeleton, parts 
that move relative to each other, like arms and legs. 
If you want to bring those two parts of the skeleton 
together, you contract the skeletal muscles that 
are connecting them. Oh, and striated, they're also 


called striated muscles. Everything has to have 
two names. Striated refers to how the fibers look. 
Long, cylindrical, striped fibers . . . that's what 
“striated” means, striped. 

Now, | just finished describing smooth muscles 
and telling you that they're also called involuntary 
muscles, but actually skeletal muscles can be 
eon de bo an 





Thats a popem 
contraction of your muscles. On the other hand, 
when you're sitting on the examining table in the 
doctor's office and he taps just below your knee 
with his little hammer and your leg jerks, your knee 
straightens for a moment. That's an involuntary 
movement of those same muscles. It's a reflex, an 
automatic response to a stimulus. Another example 
is when you leave this lecture hall and walk outside, 
into the bright sunlight, the pupils of your eyes will 
contract—they'll get smaller, right? Well, those 
aren't skeletal musdes, of course. They're smooth 
muscles, 

Now, some movements involve both voluntary and 
involuntary muscles. They can involve conscious 
action on your part but also muscle movement that 
you can’t control, Take . . . uh . . . swallowing, for 
instance. You're not supposed to eat in class, and 
l'm approaching the row you're sitting in. Quickly, 
you swallow that last bit of your candy bar, so I 
don't catch you eating in the lecture hall. Now 
this is a voluntary swallow. But, if you're at the 
dentist, you can also do the opposite, try to stop 
yourself from swallowing when your mouth is 
wide open and the dental assistant's got that little 
mirror in there and she’s deaning your teeth. 
After, say, thirty seconds or so, you just have to 
swallow, right? You can’t help it. That's because 
the swallowing process, though you can start it 
with movements of your voluntary musdes, is taken 
over by involuntary muscles at a certain point. 
These involuntary muscles sense a build-up of saliva 
and start doing their job. Or, wait . . . try this. Try 
to swallow ten times in a row right now. Go ahead. 
Well, everyone managed the first swallow. And 
the second. But who made it to five? It gets harder 





and harder, doesn't it? You want to swallow, but 
you can't make yourself swallow again and again. 


Listening 2 

Listen to part of a conversation between a 

student and a professor. 

W: Professor Mackey, um, do you have a moment? 

M: Why, Maria, hello, Sure, come on in. I'm glad to 
see you. | haven't had a chance to congratulate 
you! It's not every first-year student who gets invited 
to participate in the Annual Gregory Art Show. 

W: Well, um, that's what | wanted to talk with you 

M: | had nothing to do with it, Maria. You got in on 
your own merit, believe me. In fact; I'm not really 
a favorite of the gallery crowd. 

W: No, uh, well, | didn't know that, but, um, well, | 
guess that makes it easier. 

M: Makes what easier? 

W: Um, well, | think I'm gonna withdraw—or decline 
the invitation or . . - 

M: Why, Maria? It's a wonderful opportunity—! have a 
lass of graduate students who would give anything 
for that invitation! 

W: Well, um, well, | just got a . . . a phone call from 
them, and um, they won't let me hang one of my 
Paintings. So |, well, | decided not to do it at all. 

M: What do you mean they won't let you hang one 
of your paintings? 

W: Well, | submitted four paintings from the series 
I'm working on about stereotypes—you know, 
where | paint a person that suggests a stereotype, 
and then, uh, somewhere in the painting | put 
something that works against the stereotype— 
you know, to get people thinking about assumptions 
they make about people based on how they look, 
how they dress. 

M: Yes, it's a great idea. I'm not surprised you stood 
out in the competition. 

W: Well, they've decided one of my paintings is too 
controversial! So they won't let me hang it. And, 
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Iwas just so mad when they called . . . | don’t know. 
Aren't all the paintings in the series controversial 
in a way? Isn't that part of exposing stereotyped 
thinking? 
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Listening 3 

Listen to part of a lecture in a geography class. 

W: Today, we're going to move away from our study 
of deserts to what some would consider their 
opposites. This would be, of course, forests, What 
is a forest, exactly? The answer depends on your 
position. If you're standing outside a forest looking 
at it, you can simply say that it is an area of land 
covered mostly with trees. This is correct, as far as 
it goes. We have to specify, though, that it is a 
very large area, not just a patch of land. Forests 
can extend over millions of square miles. So, we 
have two main criteria for what a forest is, and 
these are the presence of large amounts of trees 
and a large amount of territory they cover. This 
doesn’t tell us anything important, though. You 
can't really know much about the composition of 
the human body without looking inside it, and 
the same goes for forests. And a forest is a kind 
of system, much as the body is. 
So now we move a bit closer to the forest. The 
first thing that should be clear is that the specific 
kinds of trees are becoming identifiable. If we're 
high in the mountains, or somewhere in the north 
of the country where temperatures are generally 
colder, we're likely to be seeing mostly evergreen 
trees, like firs and pines. These are coniferous forests. 
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We call it a boreal forest if it’s in the far north or 
a montane forest if it’s at high elevations. Now, 
let's move to a lower, warmer region. instead of 
evergreens, we can expect to see perhaps oaks, 
maples, and hickories, all of which have broad 
leaves, as opposed to needles. Naturally enough, 
this sort of forest is called a broadleaf forest, also 
@ deciduous forest. Same thing, different name. 
Maybe it's in a temperate zone, maybe it’s in the 
tropics. It doesn't matter. 
Of course, not all evergreen forests grow in high 
or cold regions. If we happen to be on the West 
coast of North America, for example, we'll be able 
to see coniferous forests all around—some with 
extremely huge conifers like sequoias. We'll also 
see that these forests get a lot of rainfall, thanks to 
moist winds off the Pacific Ocean, They are therefore 
properly called rainforests, even though they're in 
a temperate region and not the tropics. People 
don't normally imagine rainforests being in the 
United States at all, much less being composed 
of evergreens. 
Many forests are mixed, containing both evergreen 
and deciduous trees. You'll find these forests mostly 
in areas that are not constantly rainy but get periodic 
rainfall all during the year. These are places with 
no distinct dry or wet seasons. 
All right, so now we're inside the forest, it doesn’t 
matter what kind it is. First of all, we can see that 
its not homogeneous. There are trees of many 
different species and sizes. We can also see that 
the forest has four vertical layers. In the uppermost 
layer gtd are the se of the tallest trees in es 
fhis high ci sing 





‘upper class The next layer is quite a bit lower 
from our perspective. It is composed of smaller 
trees, rarely growing higher than six meters tall. 
Accordingly, it's called the shrub layer, though 
another name is the understory. The next lowest 
layer you can find under your feet. This is the 
leaf-litter layer, which is composed of the leaves 
that have fallen from the trees. Mixed in with these 
are dead plants and living organisms, including 


insects and animals. Different sorts of processes 
go on here as the leaves decay and break down, 
Brushing back the leaves, we find the lowest and 
final layer, the dirt layer. The main part of this 
layer is indeed dirt, which contains nutrients as 
well as organisms of different kinds. 

The canopy affects the rest of the forest in various 
ways. A thick canopy prevents light from reaching 
the rest of the forest, and therefore lowers the 
overall temperature. It also controls the amount of 
rain water that reaches the lower layers. In turn, 
this allows only certain kinds of plants and shrubs 
to grow in these layers. in tropical rainforests, like 
those in Costa Rica or Brazil, the most animal 
diversity is found in the canopy. Many species live 
only there, This isn’t the case in temperate areas. 
There you can find the most variety of life at the 
leaf-litter and dirt layers. We'll discuss these lower 
layers in more detail next time. 


Listening 4 

Listen to part of a lecture in a political science 

dass. 

M: So, it seems you can't turn on the news these days 
without hearing something about, uh, establishing a 
democratic government in one place or another— 
or debates about whether a democracy is failing. 
As I'm sure you've noticed, the debates can get 
pretty heated—and a lot of the time it seems people 
are talking past each other. Uh, it’s like they don’t 
even have a common understanding of what they 
mean when they use the word “democracy.” Is 
there really any way to measure, to evaluate a 
democracy? Whether it's healthy or not? 





‘chiunk:ots"the people's Well, that's how they did 
it in Athens in the fifth century B.C., but that’s 
not how we do it in the United States in the 21° 
century. So, how can we call ourselves a democracy? 
Well, we practice something called representative 


democracy. It's too impractical, too difficult for our 
entire population to meet together—you can see 
that for yourself. So, here citizens elect people to 
represent them—representative democracy. And 
really, it's just about the only kind we can hope 
for in today’s world, when countries are so large 
and populous—have so many citizens. If we look 
at these situations that everyone's talking about 
these days, do we have any way we can judge 
whether a country is a democracy or on its way 
to becoming one? 

Well, yes, we do. There are, in fact, three attributes, 
three basic characteristics of a democracy that are 
so important, so fundamental, that without one— 
well and they’re so interrelated, that if a government 
is missing one of the three, or if one of them isn't 
functioning, then you'd have to say that country 
isn't meeting the standards of a democracy. 
What are they? Three attributes. One: popular 
sovereignty. Two: political equality, And three: political 
liberty. Let's look at them one at a time. Popular 
sovereignty—that's the idea that the government 
does what the people want it to do. Pretty simple. 
if, um, government policies are in line with its 
citizens’ wishes . . . and to know that, we've got 
to have the people participating in the political 
life of their country. For them to do that, they've 
got to be informed, they've got to have access to 
good information, and there's gotta be healthy 
debate about policies. And then, ultimately, the 
majority rules, after all the debate and information- 
gathering, when a majority of the citizens agree 
on something and express it through the political 
process and the government carries out that decision 
—well, then you've got popular sovereignty. 
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On to the third element—political liberty. These 
are those freedoms we know from our Bill of Rights 
—freedom of press, freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of thought . . . and you can 
understand how these are related to the other 
two elements. For instance, without a free press, 
you're not gonna have the quality information you 
need to make up your mind about some policy. If 
you can't meet, how can you discuss issues? How 
can you have a chance to persuade someone that 
your new idea is better than the old way of doing 
things? So, what you had in the countries of 
Eastern Europe back in the 90s, for instance, was 
a demand not just to elect representatives, but 
they wanted all the other things—they wanted 
the political freedoms that would make those 
elections meaningful. 

So, we can look at any country through the lens 
of these three attributes, and by seeing to what 
extent each principle exists in the country, we can 
get a pretty good idea of the state of its democracy. 


Listening 5 

Listen to part of a conversation in the 

university's Campus Parking Office. 

W: Good morning. Can | help you? 

M: Yes, | hope l'm in the right place. I'm here to apply 
for a handicapped parking pass. 

W: Yes, we issue permits. Your name, please? 

M: Joe Schmidt. 

W: Okay, Mr. Schmidt. Let me check the computer . . . 
Ican't find anything in here . .. S-C-H-M-HD-T, right? 

M: Uh, yes. | am registered. | should be in there. 

W: Mmm . . . maybe not. This isn’t a database of 
registered students. This is information we get from 
the health services clinic. If you were there recently 
and the doctor has determined that you aren't able 
to walk long distances, then he tags a file for us. 

M: Oh... oh, no, it's not for me. | mean, | need the 
handicapped pass, but I'm not the one who can't 
walk. it's my roommate. He broke his ankle playing 
volleyball and will be in a cast for maybe six weeks. 
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W: Hmmm. What's his name? 
|: Arnie Schwartz. 
W: S-C-H-... oh, yes, here it is. Dr. Harvey has sent 


us the notice, but | can't really give you a permit 
that’s been allocated to Mr. Schwartz. He should 
come in and be out an ical 





Ww: Lunderstand, but . 

M: What if he signs something, like a permission slip 
or something? 

W: | was just going to suggest that you take this 


application form back to him. Havelhimesign it 
rite down the license plate number of your 
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M: So,;he wouldn't have to:come in? 

Ww: ‘Normally, | would have to check an ID before 
issuing a permit, but | guess his signature would 
be enough. 

M: And then what? Bring the form back here? 

W: Right. And then I'll print up an eight-week permit 
for you. 

M: Couldn't you just call him and get his permission? 

W: Sorry. | have to have his signature. 

M: OK. | guess I'll have to come back. Thank you. 


Listening 6 

Listen to part of a lecture in a business class. 

W: | think most of you, at one time or another, 
have eaten at a McDonald's fast-food place. In 
certain ways, McDonald's as a company is actually 
representative of some important trends in modern 
American life. It should come as no surprise that 
‘these trends are controversial. In fact, uh, some people 
refer to them collectively as “McDonaldization.” 
To begin with, let's look at how McDonald's is 
‘operated. Tomo picoi =i BR 








{Though this strict time 
limit is no longer followed, speed is still the single 
most important quality of McDonald's. The focus 
on efficiency can be seen in every other aspect of 
McDonald's service. Customers take care of picking 
up their own meals, as well as cleaning, which is 
easy since all food comes in disposable materials. 
There's no need for the restaurant workers to waste 
time collecting or washing plates and utensils. All 
that’s necessary is to take out the trash. Even the 
food itself is efficient. For example, the, uh, Egg 
McMuffin has most of the components of a regular 
breakfast in one convenient sandwich. 

In order for an organization to be efficient, several 
operational requirements must be met. One of 
these is calculability. Every amount of every resource, 
whether paper, cooking oil, or the amount of meat 
in a hamburger, as well as the burger's size, are 
known precisely. Even the, uh, length and width of 
single French fry have exact, uniform measurements. 
This allows all food served by McDonald's to adhere 
to a common standard. It also helps the company 
to accurately predict the amounts of money it needs 
to spend for supplies. If the exact quantities of 
everything to be served are known, then it is far 
easier to plan the company’s operations. 
Another requirement, which is partly a result of 
calculability, is predictability. This aspect of McDonald's 
is very obvious. It doesn’t matter whether the 
restaurant is in Russia or Texas, the ingredients and 
preparation methods of McDonald's food are almost 
completely the same. This is certainly intentional, 
but it would happen anyway, given the, uh, system 
that McDonald's uses. When resources and time 
are allocated rationally, when as little as possible is 
left to chance, the result is a highly uniform product. 
| hope you can see here that the system underlying 
McDonald's is one that tries to control the movements 
of its resources as much as possible. What cannot 
be predictably controlled, though, are the actual 
people working for the company. Humans don't 
really seem suited for doing things the same way 


according to their momentary moods or, uh, attitudes. 
It’s possible, therefore, to say then that humans 
are the least efficient part of a rational system. in 
order to reduce this unpredictability, McDonald's 
has automated the production of its food as much 
as possible, Umm, for instance, temperature and 
time cannot be adjusted on cooking equipment. 
All that’s necessary is to turn it on, It turns off 
automatically. 

Now, we've identified four characteristics of 
the McDonald's approach. These are efficiency, 
calculability, predictability, and automation. As 
principles of business, they've, uh, allowed 
McDonald's to become very successful, but at the 
same time they've also come to characterize 
much of American life. We can see the emphasis 
on efficiency all around us. Everything, it seems, 
should be done quickly, without any seemingly 
unnecessary additions to the process, so much so 
that it seems difficult to think that something 
that’s efficient is not also good. Also consider the 
standardization of so many things in our lives. In 
fact, Americans tend to distrust products that 
don't appear standardized. Not only all the mass- 
produced things we use or eat, but also the things 
we do, from sharply delineated work hours to, 
umm, to strictly arranged vacation packages, from 
buying groceries to shopping at the mail, the 
elements of which are all precisely calculated. Iñ 
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Question 3 

Now listen to two students as they discuss 

the announcement. 

W: What a big mistake! 

M: What do you mean? The president’ right. I've talked 
to a lot of seniors and they did important work— 
projects that companies sorely needed and that 
required advanced skills and in-depth knowledge 


—and still they weren't paid a cent. 

Most of the seniors | talked to were paid . . . but 
that doesn't mean they should have to be. 
That's because you're an engineering major—and 
everyone knows the companies offer paid—well- 
paid—internships to top engineering students, 
science too. But somehow we liberal-arts types 
end up working for free. It’s really not fair. 

Yeah, but what if they can't afford to pay interns? 
Then you'll lose out on great opportunities—you 
can't deny the value of the experience. 

No, | can't. But you know what? I think a lot of 
those companies are simply taking advantage of 
students who have to do an internship to graduate. 
How many companies are really that poor? If what 
interns do is valuable enough to the company, it'll 
find a way to pay, believe me. And if the company 
doesn’t want to pay for the work, then it's really 
not a quality internship anyway. 

1 hope you're right, for your sake. 


Question 4 
Now listen to part of a lecture on this topic. 


So one aspect of water quality in the home is 
whether the water is hard or soft. Many homes use 
water softeners to remove the dissolved calcium 
and magnesium found in hard water—that is, 
after all, the definition of hard water, isn’t it? But, 
umm, why bother turning hard water into soft 
water? Why do people prefer soft water? Well, it 
turns out there are two main objections to hard 
water in the home. One, it doesn't react well with 
soap. Hard water and soap cause rings in the 
bathtub, and clothes washed in hard water develop 
a, uh, greyish look. What else? Well, hard water 
leaves mineral deposits in plumbing, which can 
cause problems—uh, burning out the electrical 
elements in a hot water heater, for instance. Ruining 
coffeepots. So most people use water softeners 
to avoid these problems, if they have a hard water 
supply. 

But here's something to consider. Several studies 
have shown that there is an inverse relationship 
between the hardness of public water supplies and 
the incidence of heart disease. That is, the harder 
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the water, the less heart disease, Although the 
reasons for this relationship are not understood, 
it's been observed worldwide. Maybe hard water 
is actually better for us. 


Question 5 
Now listen to a conversation between two 
students. 


W: Hey, Dylan, do you have a moment? I'd like to ask 
your opinion on something. 

M: Hey, hi Annie, how's it going? Sure, I've got half 
an hour before my next class. And you know me 
—| love to give advice! 

W: I sure could use some. I'm having a hard time figuring 
‘Out which of two dasses | should take next semester, 
Have you ever taken a course with Ms. Washington? 

M: | sure have. And my advice is, avoid her like the 

plague! 

: That's what everyone says. 

M: With good reason. She'll bore you to death! She 
couldn't make a topic interesting if her life depended 
on it. . . she's got this monotonous voice . . . just 
dull, dull, dull, Find a different class. 

W: Well, there is another class I'm considering—taught 
by Ms. Aparicio. 

M: Night and day. Aparicio's dynamite—whatever it 
is, take it. 

W: Yeah, | had a class from her last year and she was 
great. But her class next semester—well, | couldn't 
care less about the topic. I'd be bored to tears, I'm 
sure. And Washington is teaching a course I'm 
really interested in. 

M: And you don't need either one for your major? 

W: No, they're both electives. | mean, | need the credits, 
but any course in my major will do. These are the 
two that fit in best with the other courses | have 
to take. 

M: So it comes down to: do you take a course that 

doesn't interest you at all but is being taught by 

one of the best teachers on campus, or do you 
take a course from a lousy teacher because you 
have a passion for the subject, 

Yeah, that about sums it up. What would you do? 

I'd probably go with Aparicio’s class. You can always 

do reading on the other topic on your own. 
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I thought of that. But ! don’t really have the time. 
You know, you might discover that Aparicio can 
get you interested in her subject—maybe you'll 
discover that it's not boring at all. 

| guess that's a possibility, too. It'd be such an easy 
decision if Aparicio were teaching Washington's 
course! 


Question 6 
Now listen to part of a talk in a biology class. 


One of the wonderful automatic mechanisms of 
the human body is its tendency to self-regulate, 
uh, that is to keep things like its body temperature, 
uh, and levels of oxygen in the blood, that kind 
of thing, to keep them within certain acceptable 
fanges. This self-regulation, this ability, this, uh, 
tendency of the body to keep body variables 
within a certain range—we call that homeostasis. 
Regulating body temperature is probably the 
biological process, the homeostatic process, we're 
most familiar with, or aware of. Um, in fact, you 
can think of homeostasis, the way it works, as 
acting like the body's thermostat. Just like in your 
house or apartment, there is a thermostat that 
regulates the heating and cooling systems. It 
maintains a constant, or near-constant temperature 
in the room—the more sophisticated thermostats 
these days let you set a range of temperatures for 
given time periods, if the temperature in the room 
falls below that range, the heat goes on. If it rises 
above that range, air conditioning turns on. 
Homeostasis in humans works in a similar way. If 
the body falls below a certain temperature—uh, 
for humans and most other mammals, it’s right 
around 37 degrees centigrade—well, then the 
body will start generating heat to raise the body 
temperature, It starts shivering—which is simply 
rhythmic muscle contractions that help generate 
heat. Jumping up and down or running around 
accomplishes the same thing. Or if the body gets 
too hot, it will, well, the human body at least, will 
Start sweating to reduce the body temperature. 
Or we stop moving around—we complain that it's 
too hot to do anything. In fact, we're right. 
Reducing activity helps lower body temperature. 


So, homeostasis involves biological processes that 
work to maintain body variables within a fixed 


range. 


Writing 





Task 1 


Now listen to part of a lecture on the topic you 
just read about. 


W: Arthur Evans's discovery of the palace at Knossos 


is one of the great events in archaeology. It brought 
to light a culture and history that had been just 
dimly guessed at before, and showed how myth 
could have some bearing on reality even when 
separated by many centuries. Evans will always 
be remembered for this, which is the way it should 
be. However, while we should always give credit 
to Evans for his discovery, we should remember 
that his own interpretations of them were, umm, 
seriously flawed. Because of this, most of the really 
important work on ancient Crete was done by his 
contemporaries and successors. Probably the best 
example is Michael Ventris's deciphering of the 
Linear B alphabet, which Evans had found on, uh, 
tablets at Knossos. As you know, Evans himself 
wasn't ever able to figure it out. 
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Linear B turned out to be something totally different 
from what Evans had thought. It was actually a 
script for writing Greek, not some unknown, uh, 
Cretan language. This alone wouldn't have hurt 
Evans's theories much, since the tablet could simply 
have been imported from Greece. However, other 
archaeologists had found tablets written in Linear 
B on the mainland. When Linear B was found to 
be Greek, this showed there had indeed been a 
transference of culture, but not the one Evans 
thought. Instead of the advanced and powerful 
Cretans bringing writing to the, uh, weaker Greeks, 
those Greeks had brought their own language, in 
their own writing, to Crete. The clear implication 
was that Crete had actually been conquered by 
the mainland Greeks at one time. Evans's notion 
of the Cretans as possessing a more developed 
and powerful society could no longer be sustained. 


Practice Test 4 
Listening 





Listening 1 
Listen to part of a lecture in a biology class. 
M: So, today we're going to spend the first part of class 


talking about Wallacea, a very unique Zoogeographic 
region. You may have noticed that your textbook 
mentions zoogeographic regions; these are areas of 
distinctive animal life, or fauna. The book discusses 
the examples of the Neotropical and Ethiopian regions, 
among others. Um, er, all of these zoogeographic 
regions are characterized by having a diversity of 
species that make up a giant gene pool. 

You may remember from our last class that a gene 
pool refers to the total genetic material available 
for a population or species at a given time . . . the 
bigger the gene pool for a species, the more genetic 
material available for that species to evolve and 
adapt to their environment. And, out of this gene 
pool and the forces of natural selection, we see 
the evolution of a variety of related species. These 
species have evolved in relationship to each other 
but are different from species in other zoogeographic 
regions. Move to a different region, and the gene 
pool, the diversity of species living there, well 
that gene pool would be different. 

Now, Wallacea is such a zoogeographic region, 
and especially interesting for the huge diversity in a 
relatively small area, its located between the 
Moluccan Islands of Indonesia and the continental 
shelf of Australia, and it covers a total land area of 
347,000 km’. It’s named after Alfred Russel Wallace, 
the father of animal geography, and whose other 
daim to fame is that he was developing the theory 
of evolution at the same time as Charles Darwin. 
However, um, Darwin was a little more established 
and managed to publish it first. The moral of this 
story: publish or perish. Right, well, uh, back to our 
point, Wallacea. 

OK, so, Alfred Russel Wallace spent a lot of time 
traveling the East Indies, or what is today called 
Indonesia, where he was, umm, studying the biology 
of the region. Aside from this being a part of the 
world that is rich in biological diversity, both animal 
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and plant life on land, terrestrial, as well as marine 
life . . . see, what was unusual to this pioneering 
biologist—and this is important—what was 
unusual was the sudden difference in species. 
Wallace was sailing between the islands of Bali and 
Lombok, a distance of merely fifteen miles, when 
he discovered a significant and drastic change 
between the bird families living on the two islands. 
On the one hand, there were Asian bird species 
found on Bali. Yet, just a short distance away, on 
Lombok, he found no Asian birds. What he found, 
on the other hand, were several distinctly Australian 
species. It was as if there was a line, and not a 
very thick one, that the birds refused to cross. But 
it was not only birds, take mammals for instance. 
East of the line, there are placental mammals such 
as tigers, rhinoceros, and apes, similar to those of 
the Asian mainland, In contrast, to the west, he 
found marsupials. Now these . . . these, uh, 
marsupials are distinct from placental mammals 
in that female marsupials typically have a pouch 
in which they rear their young, 

Well, true explorer and scientist that he was, 
Wallace was not content to study the birds of Bali 
and Lombok, but sailed to nearby islands in the 
East Indies . . . he marked the channel between 
the two islands of Bali and Lombok and followed 
it north, observing species on other islands and 
discovering what was in fact a distinctive line 





the Australian regions. As with other zoogeographic 
regions—now this is important—the core areas of 
a region, their centers, are most distinct, and as 
you go out from the center, it's fuzzier on the 
periphery, the edges. We now know that some 
Asian species have crossed the Wallace line, these 
may not be the birds of Bali or the Asian mammals, 
but other species such as insects. What we see 
along the line is more of a blending of species as 
‘one zoogeographic region meets another. Moving 
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westward from the Wallace line, there is a gradual 
reduction in Asian species and an increase in 
Australian species. So, this area, this transition 
region, between the Asian and Australian regions, 
well, it has subsequently been named Wallacea, a 
pä P : ic an 
region. 


Listening 2 

Listen to part of a conversation between a 

student and a clerk at the student union. 

M: I'd like to buy some tickets, please. 

W: Um, OK . . . but if it's for the Phobos Quartet 
tomorrow, you're too late. That performance is 
already sold out. 

M: No, no, it’s not for that. | want five tickets to the 
game next weekend. 

W: Football tickets. I'm sorry, but the Student Union 
doesn’t sell tickets for football games or any other 
sporting events. You'll have to go to the athletic 
office for that. Do you know where it is? 

M: Yes, thanks. Sorry about the mistake. | guess I'll 
go over there now. 


M: Why is that? | wanted to bring the rest of my 
family to the game. How are they supposed to go? 

W: Well, student tickets are limited to one each, but 
your family can always buy general admission 
tickets, if any are available 

M: So... | can't get a discount for them? 

W: No, unfortunately not. Student tickets only. And a 
certain number of seats for each game are reserved 
just for students. You can imagine what would 
happen otherwise. No one would ever buy a full- 
price ticket, and students would get squeezed 
out of the games. 

M: What if some of my friends who don’t plan on 


going to the game give their tickets to my family? 
You know—my family uses their tickets? 

W: Yes, you could probably do that. But your friends 
would have to actually go to the ticket office, 
show ID, and buy the tickets personally. 

M: OK, but would someone at the stadium say to my 
dad, “Hey. This is a student ticket and you don't 
look like a student”? 

W: I’m not really sure. | suppose that's possible. You 
just have to decide whether you want to take 
that chance. 


mn) 












Listening 3 
Listen to part of a talk in a film 


class. 
w: OR : 





Mi: Uh, literally “black film.” But uh, noir can also be 
translated as “dark"”—so uh, “dark film?” 

W: Yes, dark film. Film noir. So why do you suppose 
the genre is called that? 

Mi: Well, the films are all shot in black-and-white . . . 

W: That's true, at least for the classics of the genre— 
uh, it started in the 1940s and peaked in the 1950s, 
but some films from the 1970s—um, Coppola's 
The Godfather for example—and later, too, have 
some noir elements, even though they're shot in 
color. But, yes, being shot in black-and-white is 
‘one of the elements of the genre. Still, this question 
of its name .. . 

Mz: Their plots are kinda gloomy, kinda dark, y'know? 
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Not light-hearted at all. | mean, there may be some 
humor—um, especially Bogart, for instance in The 
Big Sleep, trading quips with Bacall—but the 
overall mood isn't very upbeat. It's pretty somber, 
depressing, even cynical, | think. 

Very good. And, uh, well, that was, that pretty 
much reflected the America of the post-World 
War Il era. People were pessimistic—they didn't 
expect things to turn out well. There had been 
the Great Depression in the 1930s, World War Il 
in the 1940s . . . and well, the nuclear bomb 
might have won the war for the Allies, but, uh, 
there's no denying that it also unleashed an era 
of fear, even hopelessness—the possibility of 
nuclear war . . . anyway, um, we can debate the 
reasons behind the mood of these movies, but 
there's no denying that that mood was pretty dark. 
There's another reason for the term film noir, though 
—ubh, it's actually what caused French critics to 
call the films noir in the first place . . . 

The lighting? It's pretty stark, full of contrast, and 
also lots of shadows . . 

Yes, lighting effects, the use of those shadows, 
low-light scenes. There are some iconic film noir 
scenes—uh, the dark hotel room or apartment at 
night and through the window there's the blinking 
neon sign of a diner or a bar . . . rain-drenched 
streets that give off wonderful reflections of 
headlights—or the flashing neon signs again. 
And there's always the shot of cigarette smoke 
kind of drifting in and out of the light. 

Yes, lighting is a real hallmark of film noir. Another 
characteristic is what's called the omniscient narrator. 
of a god as being omniscient—he knows everything 
that happened and everything that's going to 
happen. In the same way, the narrator of the film 
noir knows all about the story he’s telling. And he 
explains some of the plot sometimes, or gives 
you his viewpoint—often cynical, like we said. A 
lot of times, the narrator is the main character in 
the story. There's another narrative device that's 
used a lot in film noir. That’s the flashback, using 
flashbacks to tell the story. Think of Citizen Kane. 
It opens up with the ending, uh, with the death 
of the main character, and then the rest of the film 
tells what happened, how he got to that point. 


Um, let's talk a bit about the main characters. The 
noir hero—uh, Humphrey Bogart is probably the 
most well-known noir actor, | mentioned The Maltese 
Falcon and The Big Sleep. in both of them, he plays 
a private detective—typical character. Uh, that's 
because most of the genre is crime films, so a 
detective is a natural. The hero certainly has his flaws 
—he's not as, uh, as moral as we might expect a 
hero to be. In fact, his morals are kind of vague, 
his ethics, too. He isn’t motivated by any noble idea 
of humanity or anything like that. in fact, he can 
be pretty cynical, um, paranoid sometimes, fatalistic 
—he can't control what's going on—and alienated 
from society, uh, feeling like he doesn't fit in. 
And the women are interesting, too. Attractive, 
they often rely on their sexual attractiveness to 
manipulate the male character into doing something 
that in the end is going to be his downfall, hers too. 
But, still; these women, we have some sympathy 
for them, too, because their situations are usually 
pretty bleak—locked in loveless marriages, or victims 
of abuse . . . we can understand what's motivating 
their need for revenge—and we can see that it 
can't end well! 


Listening 4 
Listen to part of a discussion in a sociology class. 
M: Today, we are going to discuss Max Weber's 


theoretical categories of social action. | hope that 
you've had a chance to look over the reading. So, 
uh, in formulating his approach to sociology, Weber 
was responding to the ideas of his time. He was 
not interested in structural forces or natural laws 
explaining human societies. Instead, he was interested 
in the subjective meanings human actors attach 
to their actions. According to Weber, everything 
that we can observe people doing socially, they 
do with a purpose in mind. In other words, all action 
is intentional, and it is directed toward other people, 
and this is why the sociologist must consider the 
social context in which people act. There is an 
exception, though, and that is the person who is 
insane and thus behaving without a socially 
understood purpose. 

For now, | want to be clear that Weber's approach 





differs from classical economic models of human 
behavior that narrowly define rational behavior 
as using the most rational means to obtain one's 
self-interest, particularly material self-interest. It's 
not that Weber was uninterested in economics, 
quite the opposite. He was trained in economic 
history, but he . . . he saw things a little differently, 
and the way he spelled this out was through 
distinguishing different types of purposeful social 
action. 

Can anyone recall how Weber characterized the 
different types of social action? 

Wi: Well, he did talk about people being goal-oriented 
... the way they use means to achieve ends . . 

M: OK, you're touching on his idea of purposeful 
rational action, or [back to normal cadence] goal- 
oriented action as you say. And, yes, he is referring 
to the rational choices of means and ends. This 
type of social action is closest to the standard 
economic view of the self-interested individual. A 
good example is the engineer who builds a bridge 
by rationally choosing the most efficient means 
possible to achieve his goal, of building the bridge. 
He aims to build the strongest bridge, at the lowest 
cost, in the shortest period of time. That's an 
example of purposeful rationality. Yet, Weber 
observed there are other forms of social action, 
all equally meaningful to the actor, and important 
to the sociologist. Take value-oriented rationality 
for an example . . 

; That would be like the monk that he talked 
about—the one who would live a very simple life, 
in the woods, to obtain salvation, 

: Right, and didn’t Weber say that he also—the 
monk, | mean—he also used rational means to 
attain his goal of holiness, but that the goal wasn’t 
necessarily rational, | mean not everyone believes in 
holiness. That's a religious idea that’s not necessarily 
shared by all people. 

M: Very good, the monk is an excellent example of 
value rationality, because he is striving for a goal, 
which in itself may not be rational, but which is 
pursued through rational means within an ethical, 
religious, or other moral context. The rational means 
are self-denial, in his case, eating simple food and 
living a very modest life, and he does this because 
he believes these actions will help him attain his 
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goal of holiness, a goal that is shared by his religious 
community : and perhaps some members of the 





Ok, then affective action Whe to social action 
anchored in emotions rather than the rational 
weighing of means and ends. 


ool Wis any veaeverbapoenvent 
herez Shes; like 

M: OK. Her decision was emotionally meaningful to 
her, and thus purposeful. Moving on then, what 
about the final type: traditional action? 

‘Wz: | think Weber said traditional action was guided 
by the past. An individual will look to what she 
sees as traditional, and that’s the way she will try 
to do things. 

M: Can you think of an example? 

‘Wz: Well, | guess | did that, a little | mean, uh, when 
| chose to go to this college. My dad, my uncles, 
my mom, lots of their friends, well, they all went 
here. And, well, | think it was expected that | would 
go to school here, too. It's a good school and all, 
but I never really looked at other options. 

M: In Weber's eyes that could be traditional action. 
So, we can see that practicing Weber's sociology 
is not as clear-cut as simply studying society as if 
all people were making rational decisions all the 
time. 





Listening 5 

Listen to part of a conversation between a 

student and a university advisor. 

M: Hello, welcome to the student assistance center. 
How can | help you? 

W: I'm sort of anxious about how this semester is going 
to turn out. The last one was really hard for me. 

M: | don’t think you have to worry so much. It’s only 
the first day, after all. 

W: The truth is, one of the requirements for my major 
is Chinese, but I'm having a lot of trouble learning 
it. | almost failed my Chinese dass last term. | really 
don’t want to have to switch majors. 

M: Have you ever thought about studying in a different 
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way? Your problems might just be caused by your 
study habits more than anything else. 

W: | asked my professor about that last semester. | 
tried out the things that she recommended, but 
it didn't help. | don’t think I'm talented at learning 
languages. 

M: You could try the language lab. They've added 
Chinese to their program this semester. 

W: What do you mean? | didn’t know there was 
anything like that here. 

M: Well, it used to be just a room with tape players and 

headphones, and they only had French, German, 

and Spanish. It has really been improved a lot. 









M: | think you won't have a problem with that. There 
are twenty-five computers there now, and they're 
specialized for language learning. You can practice a 
lot of things that would be really difficult otherwise, 
like pronunciation.” You can record your own voice 
speaking Chinese or whatever, and then compare 
it to an audio file of a native speaker saying the 
same thing. There are many other kinds of programs 
as well. You can even get writing assistance. 

W: That sounds pretty good, but | don’t really like 
working alone all that much. I'd like to practice 
with other people, too. 

M: You can do that. The computers are networked, 
so you can work with other people at the language 
lab. You can do this in pairs or groups. The programs 
can be used by several people at the same time, 
so you can work on assignments together. 

W: Do you know if any professors will use this for 
their classes? 

M: Actually, as far as | know, all language classes will 
use the lab during this semester. At least, you'll 
be able to do your homework online, Oh yeah, 
there's also an archive of foreign media. You can 
watch movies and TV programs at the terminals. 

W: Maybe there's hope for me this semester after all. 


Listening 6 

Listen to part of a talk in a physical science 

class. 

W: For the next week or so, we're gonna be looking 
at so-called environmentally friendly technology: 
uh, technology that pollutes less, does less harm, 
even no harm if it’s possible, to the environment. 
An obvious place to start might be with the biggest 
polluters—industrial processes, or uh, automobiles. 
But instead, I'm gonna start with the microcosm 
—with something small, uh, that | think each one 
of us has in our homes to one degree or another. 
I'm gonna start with the personal, with our own 
lives. 

Devices with standby power. What is standby 
power? Also called standby mode? It's a feature 
offered by many appliances and electronic devices 
today. We turn the television off, but it's not really 
off, or not completely off. It's in standby mode, 
so that we can pick up the remote control and 
switch it back on whenever we want. Well, to 
read that remote control, some part of the TV's 
electronics has still got to be on, always looking 
for that remote signal, standing by to receive that 
message and turn itself on, Think of all the devices 
you've got in your home that have some kind of 
standby mode—televisions, DVD players, stereos, 
computers . . . Do you have a coffeemaker or a 
microwave oven with a built-in digital clock? That's 
consuming electricity even when you're not making 
a fresh cup of coffee or reheating your morning 





Mi: Yeah. Come on, it's got to take a lot more power 
to heat food than run a digital clock. 

W: Sure, at any given moment. if you're heating food 
in the microwave, it actually takes 100 times as 
much power to heat the food as to run the clock. 
But most of the time your microwave isn't heating 
food. In fact, most microwaves are on standby 
for more than ninety-nine percent of the time. 

Mz: But does it really add up to much? 


Mi: 


There was a study done almost ten years ago that 
suggested that five percent of all household electrical 
use, five percent was consumed by devices in 





found the actual use approached ten percent of 
electricity consumption by households. And a French 
study in the same year—uh, 2000—reported that 
the figure in France was seven percent. There've 
been other studies in other developed countries, and 
some have even found standby power consumption 
in residences to be as high as thirteen percent 


: You're right, then. That could be a significant 


savings. 

Who's gonna give up the convenience? 

Well, there are ways to make standby power 
consumption more efficient. Some electronic devices 
use more than twenty watts of power in standby 
mode. And yet, the technology exists to enable 
standby modes to consume around one watt 
of power, even less. The problem, of course, is 
persuading manufacturers to install them. 

The government should make it mandatory that 
they use more efficient standby modes. 

Why jump to such an extreme solution? What about 
that Energy Star program? You know, when you 
buy something that uses electricity—a refrigerator, 
a television, a computer—some of them have that 
energy star logo on them—it means the product 
complies with standards for energy efficiency. | think 
it’s international, not just the US. They could create 
some standards for the standby mode feature. 


: Yeah, but it’s voluntary, right? Industry won't change 


unless it's forced to. 


: If the environment is so important to consumers, 


then they'll buy items that are more energy efficient. 
The market will take care of it. 

Come on. Until today’s class, | never knew about 
the problem. When the government sees a problem 
like this, that they can easily handle with a regulation, 
they should do it. 

Government laying down these kinds of laws just 
gets in the way of industry doing what it does best 





—which is innovation. And also, it means consumers 
lose some freedom—we don't have as much 
choice. 

W: Well, California introduced some legislation in 
2004 that set standards for energy consumption 
of standby modes. Already, it's illegal to sell a 
television or DVD player in California that uses 
more than three watts of power in standby mode 

. One of the Berkeley scientists has declared 

that if these household gadgets used the most 
efficient means of powering their standby modes, 
that the developed nations could reduce 
carbon-dioxide emissions by nearly half a percent. 
That's the equivalent of removing more than 18 
million cars from the roads. 

Mi: Or you could just unplug your appliances when 
you're not using them. 





Speaking 


Question 3 

Now listen to two students as they discuss 

the announcement. 

M: Have you heard about the new school drinking 
policy? 

W: No, what about it? 

M: The administration is banning all alcohol sales at 
the university. They won't even sell beer at football 
games or any other sports. 

W: What? That’ terrible! How could they do something 
like that? 

M: They said they wanted to stop students from 
drinking too much. It's irritating, but maybe it's 
the right thing to do. 

W: | don’t think so at all. Look, students may be young, 
but they're still responsible for their own actions. 
The university is supposed to teach them, not to 
decide what they do in their private lives. It’s not 
the school's job to improve students’ morals, even 
if they need improving. 

M: But they weren't forbidding students to drink. They 
only said they wouldn't allow beer or wine to be 
sold on campus. That's not really oppressive, is it? 

W: That's not the point. Students have the right to 
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make choices, even if those choices are bad. They W: No, not that. It's living expenses. My credit card 


shouldn't be trying to influence us, even if they 
don't like what we do. 


Question 4 

Now listen to part of a lecture on this topic. 

M: Infants can smell and taste quite well, even very 
shortly after being born. Actually, they have this 
quality even before birth. The amniotic fluid in the 
mother's womb is full of tastes and scents, which 
reflect what the mother herself is eating and 
drinking, In fact, a baby will often show a preference 
for the same tastes as its mother. If the mother 
drank orange juice frequently while she was 
pregnant, the baby will prefer this same taste. 
Babies show a preference for sweet tastes in general, 
which actually tends to have a calming effect on 
them. On the other hand, they show aversion 
towards sour and bitter tastes. An interesting 
point is that they respond with different facial 
expressions to those two tastes, which seems to 
show that they differentiate between them. 
Babies also show the ability to recognize specific 
smells. This works in a similar way to tastes, since 
a baby will tend to like smells that it was exposed 
to in the womb. However, an infant can also identify 
its mother's particular smell and will show a 
preference for it over those of other women. Babies 
also show both attraction and aversion for totally 
new smells. They will frown or turn away if you 
give them fish, but a banana or vanilla-scented 
toy will make them smile. 


Question 5 

Now listen to a conversation between a 

student and a campus financial advisor. 

Good morning! My name is Jeff. 

Hi. I'm Cathy. 

How can | help you this morning, Cathy? 

l: | really need some advice about something. | think 

-1 might have to drop out. 

M: | hope that won't be the case. The financial office 
is here to help if we can. Are you having problems 
paying your tuition? 





Ww: 
M: 


debt is huge. This month, it's up to $5,000. I'm 
working full-time, but | can't pay that much, | 
don't even know how it got that high, 
Probably because you just weren't paying attention. 
This is no reason to quit school, but you're going 
to have to take care of it, though, or the problem 
will only get worse. You have basically two options. 
One is to strictly monitor your budget and expenses. 
You'll have to write down everything you earn 
along with everything you spend, and make sure 
they're balanced. And you absolutely must pay 
your entire credit card bill every month, along with 
the debt you've built up. You have to be disciplined 
and patient, but you'll work your way out of debt 
eventually, 

OK . . . What's the other method? 

Get rid of your credit card. Cut it up. You'll still 
have to pay your debt, but at least you won't be 
able to build up any more. Either way, you have 
to give up something. 


Question 6 
Now listen to part of a talk in a business 
class. 


w: 


An organization is composed of a hierarchy of 
people. in theory at least, those with more skills and 
and better pay. The more competence an employee 
shows, the higher he or she will be promoted 
over time. But what happens when a person is 
promoted into a position he or she can’t handle? 
This isn’t supposed to happen . . . at least not in 
theory. 

In practice, however, things are often different. 
This fact was expressed by Laurence J. Peter in his 
book The Peter Principle. Its main idea is, quoting 
from the book: “In a hierarchy, every employee 
tends to rise to his level of incompetence.” This is 
intended to be a funny exaggeration, but it does 
describe something that actually happens. An 
employee who is perfectly competent at one kind 
of work may not be capable of doing something 
more complex, and promotion is often based 
more on perceived skills than actual ones. Even 


great competence in one position is not necessarily 
a reason to promote an employee to a higher, more 
demanding one. Then, there is the possibility that 
the managers doing the promoting are themselves 
above the level of their competence. 

The implication of the Peter Principle is that any 
long-lasting, stable organization is likely to have 
incompetent employees at many levels. There may 
be much less of a problem at newer companies 
that are still growing, but the same thing will happen 
eventually. This presents a challenge for management, 
since it must be concerned not only with keeping 
employees out of positions they are not suited for, 
but also avoiding becoming incompetent itself. 


Writing 

Task 1 

Now listen to part of a lecture on the topic you 

just read about. 

W: OK, so in history, sometimes people like to look 
for the simplest and clearest explanations. While 
that may be a good rule of thumb for answering 
some questions, it is not always the case when 
seeking to understand and explain historical 
processes. Take the Industrial Revolution for example. 
Now, you may have read about how it started in 
Britain in the 18" century and that the massive 
social transformations were, to a large extent, 
driven by technological change and population 
growth. These were certainly two factors, but 
when seeking to explain the causes of such a vast 
process, there is often a tendency to elevate a 
few factors to be the most important explanatory 
causes, when in fact, those factors are themselves 
tied to other factors, and so on, and it becomes 
less clear which is more important than the other. 
Now, the technological changes mentioned in 
your books didn't just come about out of thin air 
or, uh, because a few brilliant inventors were 
working around the clock. In fact, the creation of 
new inventions required an enormous amount of 
financial and political support, both of which 
were present in Britain from around the end of 
the 17" century. This small island was expanding 





trade to its colonies during that time and, uh, brining 
in large amounts of capital. Trade and extensive 
geographic exploration also created a more liberalized 
environment in which the government at that time 
was willing to encourage independently financed 
research and development. And, as goods were 
produced, Britain could sell them in their colonies as 
captive markets. For example cotton came from 
India, but as a British colony, the, uh, the law 
required that all cotton go to Britain to be made 
into cloth, and that was the only cloth that could 
be sold in India, a captive market. So, you see, there 
was international trade, a liberalized domestic 
environment, and captive markets—without them, 
you could have natural resources and innovation 
with no where to go. 

This brings us to a second point: the institutional 
and legal landscape in Britain had several 
important changes that facilitated what your text 
calls “population growth." It is true that the 
population had grown sizable by the later 18” 
century, and that increased food supplies allowed 
that to happen, However, umm, the idea that cities 
grew because technology drove the Agricultural 
Revolution is a gross simplification and rather 
inaccurate. In fact, during the two centuries 
preceding the Industrial Revolution, a series of 
laws were passed that forced a large percentage 
of the rural population off the land and into 
cities, and, uh, remember that up to this time 
over three quarters of all people lived in the rural 
land off agriculture. For example, take the Enclosure 
Movement. Traditionally agricultural land was 
divided into small parcels, with shared sections 
called “commons.” Among those laws | just 
mentioned, well, some broke up the commons 
and small parcels to make them available for sale 
to merchants who were emerging as wealthy and 
powerful players in colonial Britain. Technology 
was a part of efficiently utilizing the land that had 
been taken for investment, but that came later, 
and by that point, much of the rural population 
that had been making a modest living off the 
commons was forced to move to the cities and 
towns in search of whatever work was available 
to support themselves . . . 
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Reading 
Reading 1 Living Roofs 
1. (0 2. (8) 3. (C) 4. (C) 
5. (A) 6. (D) 7. (©) 8. (D) 
9. (D) 10. (A) 11. (B) 12. (D) 
13. (A), (C), (D) 
Reading 2 Paralanguage 
14. (C) 15. (A) 16. (C) 17. (B) 
18. (B) 19. (B) 20. (C) 21. (B) 
22. (D) 23. (A) 24. (C) 25. (D) 
26. Body Language: (C), (F) 
Auditory Signals: (D) 
Body Ornamentation: (B), (G) 
Reading 3 Desert Plants 
1. (8) 2. © 3. (D) 4. (B) 
5. (B) 6. (D) 7. (B) 8. (D) 
9. (C) 10.-(D) 11. (B) 12. (C) 
13. Succulents: (A), (C), () 
Xerophytes: (B), (H) 
Annuals: (E), (F) 
Reading 4 Maps and Cartography 
14.(A) 15. (D) 16. (D) 17. (C) 
18. (B) 19. (C) 20. (D) 21. (A) 
22. (C) 23. (B) 24. (A) 25. (C) 
26. (A), (C), (D) 
Listening 
Listening 1 
1, (©) 2. (D) 3. (0) 
4. YESA), (D) 
NOB), (C) 
5. (B) 6. (©) 
Listening 2 
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Listening 3 

13. (B) 14. (D) 15. (C) 16. (B) 
17. (D) 18. (D) 

Listening 4 

1. (B) 2. (B) 3. (C) 4. (0 
5. (A), (D) 6. (B) 

Listening 5 

7. (C) 8. (8) 9. (C) 10. (B) 
11. (A) 12. (0) 

Listening 6 

13. (B) 14. (B) 15. (C) 16. (A) 
17. (B) 


18. Gothic architecture: (B), (E), (F) 
Romanesque architecture: (A), (C), (D) 





Speaking 


Speaking Question 1 

Sample Answer: 

Mountain biking is my favorite leisure activity. | began 
mountain biking about two years ago after my cousin 
went away to college and gave me his mountain bike. 
At first, I was afraid of falling, but | eventually overcame 
my fear, which was a big accomplishment for me. | 
enjoy this activity because it helps me relax after being 
stuck at my desk all day at school. | like to go off-road 
cycling on park and forest trails. | enjoy the feeling of 
the wind and the fresh air. Mountain biking is a good 
form of exercise as well. | used to be really out of shape, 
but after just a few months of riding, | felt a lot healthier. 


Speaking Question 2 

Sample Answer 1: 

| think universities should only require academic classes 
for their general education requirements for first-year 
students, First, university courses are more difficult than 
high school classes. Therefore, it is important for first-year 
students to take courses that help them make a smooth 
some difficulty in adjusting to college life. By sticking 
with academic courses for general requirements, they 
can get off to a good start academically and become 
familiar with how college works. After completing these, 





T 


they can take physical education or something else as 
an elective. However, | do think in some cases it might 
be good to require a course on college life or something 
like that. 


Sample Answer 2: 

| think it's a good idea for universities to require first- 
year students to take physical education courses. First, 
freshman students usually encounter a lot of stress when 
dealing with a university course load for the first time. 
By requiring a physical education component, there will 
be less academic stress placed on the students. Second, 
the physical activity of these classes will improve students’ 
fitness—both physically and mentally. By engaging in 
regular exercise, students will reduce the stress they feel 
from their remaining academic courses. Finally, physical 
education classes give first-year students the opportunity 
to work on teams and improve their social skills, an 
Opportunity most academic-based courses do not provide. 


Speaking Question 3 

Sample Answer: 

The man agrees with the college's decision. He thinks 
that few people read the newspaper, but those who 
want to continue reading it can do so online. Also, he 
thinks that investing in a football stadium is important 
for three main reasons. The college football team is the 
best in the state, and he thinks having the best stadium 
would show that the school supports them. Second, 
he thinks it is important for his father and other alumni. 
They are happy with the stadium and might make a 
donation to pay part of its cost. Third, he thinks having 
pride in the football team is more important than caring 
about a newspaper. 


Speaking Question 4 

Sample Answer: 

The lesson is about mutual symbiosis, which the reading 
Passage defines as a kind of cooperative relationship 
between two distinctly different organisms. It can be 
between animals, plants, and even bacteria. The professor 
gives two examples illustrating mutual symbiosis. In his 
first exarnple, bees gather nectar and pollen from flowers 
in order to meet their needs for food and to feed their 
hives. Bees travel from one flower to another seeking 
food; in doing so, they also carry pollen from one plant 
to another on the hairs of their legs. Flowering plants 





need pollen from other plants in order to reproduce; 
The professor's second example also illustrates not only 
a mutually beneficial relationship but also that of a smaller 
organism, bacteria, living in a larger host, humans, The 
bacteria in human intestines get food from what the 
person ingests, and it helps with digestion and training 
the immune system, thus benefiting the host. 


Speaking Question 5 

Sample Answer 1: 

The man has a problem with his schedule. He is planning 
to finish his major in chemistry by the end of the spring, 
and he only needs to complete one more upper-level 
chemistry course. The problem is that course if already 
filled up. He has gone to his advisor, and she has two 
suggestions for him. First, she suggests he ask the 
professors of this course and the one other upper level 
chemistry course if he can get permission to take one 
of the classes. The second suggestion is for the student 
to talk to the department chair and request permission 
to do an independent study course. | think the second 
solution would be better for him, because he does not 
seem interested in the regular courses offered. Also, his 
advisor seems to know his ability and recommended 
this second option especially for him. 


Sample Answer 2: 

The man has a problem with his schedule. He is planning 
to finish his major in chemistry by the end of the spring, 
and he only needs to complete one more upper-level 
chemistry course. The problem is that course if already 
filled up. He has gone to his advisor, and she has two 
suggestions for him. First, she suggests he ask the 
professors of this course and the one other upper level 
chemistry course if he can get permission to take one 
of the classes. The second suggestion is for the student 
to talk to the department chair and request permission 
to do an independent study course. | think the first 
option would be better for him, Though the professor 
is strict about the number of students in the class, I think 
he would probably make an exception for a good student 
who needs the dass in order to graduate on time. Also, 
since the student has never done an independent study 
course, | think it might be a risk to try one when he is 
so close to graduation. 


SS 


Speaking Question 6 

Sample Answer: 

The professor explains that star formation requires two 
main ingredients. These ingredients are interstellar gases 
and dust. She goes on to expiain that what we think 
of as empty outer space is in fact filled with ninety-nine 
percent gas and one percent dust. However, the gas 
and the dust are not distributed evenly. instead, half of 
all the gas is concentrated in dense clouds. These are 
called nebulae. Stars form when a powerful enough 
shockwave, for example from an exploding star, hits one 
of these clouds and causes it to collapse. This creates 
the first of two conditions needed to create a new star. 
As the cloud collapses, it is compressed into a protostar. 
The other condition, heat, is released as the protostar 
collapses into itself and creates nuclear fission. This is 
the beginning of a new star. 


Task 1 Integrated Writing 

Sample answer: 

The reading argues that we face a global problem of 
climate change that is caused by greenhouse gases 
and that the most practical solution to that problem is 
to develop hydrogen fuel-cell cars. However, the lecturer 
challenges the claims of the text that hydrogen cars 
offer the best solution. First, he argues that it will take 
too long for hydrogen cars to make a difference. In his 
view, the money that could be invested in hydrogen 
cars would be better spent on developing more efficient 
hybrid cars that use existing technology and promise 
immediate results. Second, the professor argues that 
building a necessary hydrogen infrastructure will cost 
much more than the text suggests. He cites a study 
that estimates it would cost $500 billion to create a 
limited infrastructure. Moreover, he argues it will cost 
a lot and create more greenhouse gases to produce 
hydrogen for cars. He adds that the text's claim that 
hydrogen cars release no greenhouse gases is therefore 


Sample answer 1: 
Without a doubt, computers have changed the way 
people five. Evaluating the quality of those changes is 


less clear and is subject to individual opinions and 
attitudes. Based on my experiences and observations, 
I think that, on the balance, computers have improved 
most people's lives; however, the benefits should be 
seen in light of a few substantial problems. 

Increased access to information is perhaps the most 
evident way computers have changed the way we live. 
From work, to hobbies, to learning about world events 
and scientific advancements, the Internet has given people 
immediate access to information that was previously 
difficult or even impossible to get. With more and better 
information, we can make smarter decisions. 

Another beneficial change to people's lives that can 
be directly attributed to computers is that of better 
communication technologies. These include the most 
personal exchanges carried out via email or instant 
messaging, to the most complex communication satellite 
systems that allow us to watch a World Cup game live 
from the other side of the world. 

On top of these advances in our ability to obtain 
information and communicate, computers facilitate 
everyday business and government transactions. Online 
systems allow people to do their banking, pay their bills, 
and even buy a new wardrobe without leaving home or 
even putting pen to paper. This saves paper, and it saves 
time. 

Some observers might say this all sounds great, yet 
there are downsides to the computer revolution that 
lessen some of the appeal of these benefits, if only slightly. 
For instance, who hasn't felt like life is hectic enough, 
and yet it still seems to be speeding up faster every day. 
Computers are essential tools in making that happen. 
Also, what if you don’t have access to a computer and 
you need to pay a bill to avoid a penalty fee, or you 
need to contact someone who can only be reached by 
email? What then? 

it is far from clear where the changes computers have 
brought to our lives will eventually take us. Like all new 
technology, computers bring mixed blessings to people's 
everyday lives. At present, | believe the benefits outweigh 
the negative consequences. 


Sample answer 2: 

Without a doubt, computers have changed the way 
people live. Evaluating the quality of those changes is 
less clear and is subject to individual opinions and 
attitudes. Based on my experiences and observations, 
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| think that, on the balance, computers have harmed 
most people's lives; however, the drawbacks should be 
seen in light of a few substantial benefits. 

Increased access to information is perhaps the most 
evident way computers have changed the way people 
live. From work, to hobbies, to learning about world 
events and scientific advancements, the Internet has 
given people immediate access to information that 
was previously difficult or even impossible to get. With 
more and better information, people can make 
smarter decisions. Unfortunately, there are drawbacks 
to this increased access to information. First is the fact 
that anyone can post anything on the Internet. This 
means that people read opinions or posts by people 
with no expertise or valid credentials and then make 
decisions based on that invalid information, Thus, 
depending on the quality of information accessed, 
people may actually be making poorer decisions; 
Another beneficial change to people's lives that can 
be directly attributed to computers is that of better 
communication technologies. These include email, instant 
messaging, and even complex satellite systems that 





allow World Cup matches to be broadcast across the 
world. These better communication technologies, 
however, have their drawbacks, The most prominent is 
the tendency for people to spend more time alone at 
their computers rather than in face-to-face communication 
with actual people. This increased solitude can lead to 
Physical as well as psychological problems. First, if people 
spend so much time at their computers, they do not 
get enough exercise, which can lead to numerous 
health problems. The skyrocketing obesity rates in 
America are one effect of this trend. In addition, this 
solitude means that people do not develop healthy 
interpersonal skills, Increases in depression and 
violence are two visible effects of this problem. 

It is far from clear where the changes computers have 
brought will eventually take the world. Like all new 
technology, computers bring mixed blessings to 
people's everyday lives. At present, | believe the negatives 
outweigh the positives. 
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Reading 1 Disease Theories 
1. (8) 2. (8) 3. (D) 
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Reading 2 Genetically Modified Foods 
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Speaking 


Speaking Question 1 

Sample Answer: 

1 live in a huge metropolitan city, and my favorite place 
to go is Millennium Park. It is a new park that covers 
several acres right in the downtown area. It has an 
outdoor concert venue, several gardens, and two large 
sculptures. In the middle of a noisy, crowded city of 
cement and steel and glass, it is refreshing to sit on a 
park bench surrounded by grass and trees, eating my 
lunch, and watching the birds and squirrels. Although 
a lot of people use the park, this pocket of nature in 
the middle of the city is very tranquil, and that is what 
I like about it the most. 


Speaking Question 2 

Sample Answer 1: 

| think it is better for students to study in a place that 
has background noise for two reasons. First, | find that 
background noise actually helps me concentrate more 
on what | am studying. In shutting out the noise, | am 
also shutting out extraneous thoughts, so | am very 
focused on what | am trying to leam. The second reason | 
think it is better to study with background noise is that 
very rarely can you ever find a quiet place to study. If 
you're used to studying with music playing, let's say, you 
learn not to be distracted by noises you can't control. 
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Sample Answer 2: 

| think it is better for students to study in a place that 
is quiet and has no background noise. If there are no 
distractions or noise, students can remember more 
information and focus on the task at hand. For example, 
libraries are a very common studying place. They are also 
very quiet places, because most people who go there 
want to study or read without interruptions or distractions, 
1 like to study in places without noise, because | find 
that | can concentrate more easily and get more done. 


Speaking Question 3 

Sample Answer; 

The man disagrees with the editorial. He thinks the senator 
should be allowed to speak despite her vote against the 
government student loan program. He believes that 
freedom of speech is very important in the university 
and that it would be a form of censorship to replace 
the speaker because of her words or actions, He does 
not think it is fair to conclude from her vote that the 
senator doesn’t support education. The man himself 
thinks education is a priority, but he is not sure that 
government should be the one to make sure everyone 
gets a college education. He would like the student 
newspaper to interview the senator and ask her to 
defend her vote. He thinks this would be better than trying 
to keep her from speaking at the graduation ceremony. 


Speaking Question 4 

Sample Answer: 

Physiognomy says that you can use facial characteristics 
and expressions to help you understand social relationships. 
The experiment involving the Romanian presidential 
candidates seems to support this thesis. A group of 
Americans, who couldn't understand Romanian and who 
had no special knowledge about the political situation 
there, looked at some videotapes from the presidential 
election debate, The Americans, just by looking at the 
faces of the candidates and how they comported 
themselves during the debate, guessed how successful 
each candidate would be in the presidential election. It 
turned out these predictions closely matched up with 
how many votes the candidates received from the 
Romanian voters, This suggests that physical appearance 
was an important indicator of each candidate's chances 
of getting elected. 





Speaking Question 5 

Sample Answers 1: 

The students are making a film together and need to 
conduct some student interviews for it. The man wants 
to film the entire interview, while the woman wants to 
film only a part of the interview. | think the woman has 
the better idea, for several reasons. First of all, like she 
said, they will use more film if they do it the man's way, 
and this will not only waste film but will cost more 
money. | also agree with her that being in front of a 
camera, especially in a formal interview situation, can 
be intimidating, so it is important that the subject feels 
comfortable. With careful planning, | think the filmmakers 
can avoid or at least reduce the possibilities of not getting 
the good stuff on film. This will take care of the man's 
concerns. 


Sample Answer 2: 

The students are making a film together and need to 
conduct some student interviews for it. The man wants 
to film the entire interview, while the woman wants to 
film only a part of the interview. | think the man has 
the better idea, because, as he said, if they don't tape 
everything, there is a chance that they could miss some 
good footage for the film. That can never be recovered. 
The woman wants the subjects to feel at ease, but if there 
is some footage where they obviously look uncomfortable, 
then it can be edited out of the film. The cost of the film 
is not a good enough reason not to film the students 
throughout their entire interview. With careful planning, 
| think the filmmakers can capture the spontaneity of 
the interviews and make a better film. 


Speaking Question 6 

Sample Answer: 

Prices are the cost of a good or service. That can be an 
item like a car or a DVD, but price also is what you pay 
for a service, tuition for school, or insurance for your 
car. Throughout much of history, prices were dynamic. 
They were set by agreement between the seller and 
buyer who negotiated or bargained until they reached 
a price satisfactory to both of them. Although this still 
happens in some less developed countries, towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, pricing became fixed. 
The same amount for a good or service was charged 
to everyone. Now, the Internet is changing again how 





prices are determined. Websites let buyers and sellers 
negotiate prices, similar to how it was done before 
fixed pricing became popular. 
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Task 1 Integrated Writing 

Sample answer: 

The lecture made three points about recent discoveries 
made by researchers in England regarding how the 
White's tree frog manages to climb slippery surfaces 
and perch upside down. The reading passage stated 
that scientists believed two things helped the tree frog 
do this. One was the mucus that the tree frog secretes 
onto its toe pads, and the other was the design of the 
toe pads themselves. Scientists presumed that the mucus 
had a viscosity and surface tension that helped it to 
stay on the pads and be sufficiently sticky to adhere to 
surfaces. The tiny channels of the pads would help spread 
the mucus all over the pad. 

In fact, what scientists have recently discovered, according 
to the lecture, is that the mucus on the toe pad is so 
incredibly thin that it might as well not be there. It can’t 
be having any effect. When a tree frog stands somewhere, 
its toes are, for all intents and purposes, making direct 
and dry contact with the surface. So what happens to the 
mucus? It's squeezed out. It seems that those channels, 
instead of being there to carry the mucus all over the 
pad, are actually there to quickly drain the mucus away 
from the pad. In fact, the viscosity of the mucus is much 
lower than expected, only one and a half times the 
viscosity of water, which means the mucus flows more 
quickly than scientists had expected it to. The other 
discovery that puts into question the theories described 
in the reading passage is that the toe pads of the tree 
frog maintain the force with which they cling to the 
surface for at least a good two minutes. The mucus 
would be long gone by then, because of its viscosity. 
So the mucus is clearly not the secret ingredient that 
accounts for the adhesiveness of the tree frog's toe pads. 
There must’ be something else happening, although 
scientists aren’t sure what. Also, scientists are back to 
the beginning when it comes to understanding what 
function all that mucus might actually perform for the 
tree frog. 


Task 2 Independent Writing 

Sample answer 1: 

1 believe physical education courses should be required 
to graduate from college for several reasons. Perhaps the 
most obvious is that increasingly teenagers and young 
adults are struggling with problems of obesity. While one 
cause of obesity is, of course, overeating and improper 
diet, another major cause is a lack of exercise. We do not 
engage in enough physical activity anymore. College 
physical education courses are one way to help students 
discover the enjoyment and benefits of physical exercise 
and develop a regular exercise program, which would 
contribute to overall good health. 

There are additional benefits of physical activity that | 
think are just as important. Organized sports, be they 
individual sports like gymnastics, or team sports like 
in them, we learn not only the value of competition, but 
also the benefits of cooperation. We learn to share, and to 
encourage and support our teammates. We can discover 
the rewards of developing skills in physical activity and 
can also learn to appreciate our own limitations, finding 
ways to either work around them or accept them. 
College can be quite stressful. Students are often away 
from home for the first time, suddenly empowered to 
make life-changing decisions, and anxious to find a peer 
group that offers companionship and a sense of security 
—a family away from home. Physical activity can help 
reduce stress, providing an outlet for tension and anxiety. 
College is, for the most part, a cerebral experience. 
Students spend hours in class listening to lectures and 
participating in discussions. They then spend countless 
additional hours reading and preparing class assignments, 
researching, writing, and engaging in other academic 
activities. | believe for an individual to be healthy, he or 
she must balance mental activity with activity that engages 
the rest of the body, that is, with physical activity. 
These are the reasons why | feel physical education 
courses should form part of the graduation requirements 
of any university or college. They are indispensable to 
a student's health, well-being, and social development. 


Sample Answer 2: 

Physical education and fitness are important parts of 
an individual's health and well-being. However, | don’t 
believe that a certain number of physical education 


credits should be mandatory in order for a student to 
graduate from college. 

College is a time for study and academic growth. This 
is a period when students are preparing for their career 
and their future, and need to focus on learning. Unless 
a student is planning to make a career in the field, required 
physical education is unfair and unnecessary. Potential 
employers are not interested in whether or not a college 
graduate has completed physical education credits; they 
are only interested in the graduate’s performance in 
relevant courses. 

These credits would also require extra time and physical 
effort that many students either cannot or do not want 
to put in. This extra time and energy would be better 
Spent on studying, enjoying college life, and improving 
knowledge for one’s chosen field. Not all students enjoy, 
want, or need physical education, as their attentions 
are focused elsewhere during these years. 

Physical education programs also need funding. Essential 
funding for other programs should not be reduced to 





fund physical education. There is also a problem with 
the type of physical education that a college may require. 
For example, a college's curriculum might only have 
the budget for certain sports, even though many students. 
might not want to take part in the activities offered. 
Students shouldn't be forced to spend a great deal of 
money on these courses that they will not enjoy or use 
towards their chosen occupation. 

Also, some students cannot take part in physical education 
for a number of reasons. Students who are shy or clumsy 
or students with disabilities or other conditions preventing 
them from certain physical activities would be excluded, 
punished, or made to feel inadequate or disadvantaged. 
This is not an environment that should be allowed 
anywhere, particularly in a college environment. For 
these reasons, | believe that requiring a certain number 
of physical education credits to graduate would do 
more harm than good to many students. 





Practice Test 3 








Reading 1 Plate Tectonics 

1@) 20) 30) 40) 
5 6A 7® 80O 
3O 10.) 1.0 12.4 
13. (A), (C), (D) 


Reading 2 Economics — An Overview 

14. (D) 15. (C) 16. (B) 17. © 

18. (A) 19. (D) 20. (C) 21. © 

22. (D) 23. (B) 24. (B) 25. (A) 

26. Macroeconomics: (D), (E) 
Microeconomics: (B), (C), (G) 


Reading 3 Chinese Landscapes 

1. (8) 2. (B) 3. (D) 4. (B) 
5. (A) 6. (8) 7. (D) 8. (A) 
9. (B) 10. (C) 11. (A) 

12. (B), (C), (F) 
Reading 4 Benjamin Franklin 


13. (B) 14. (D) 15. (C) 16. (D) 
17. (©) 18. (A) 19. (A) 20. (D) 
21. (A) 22. (B) 23. (0) 
24. Benjamin Franklin: (B), (E), (G), (H) 

Puritan writers: (A), (D), (I) 





Listening 





Listening 1 
1. (B) 2. (A) 3. (C) 
4. Cardiac: (A) 
Striated: (B), (D) 
Smooth: (C), (E) 
5. (B) 6. (O 


Listening 2 
7. (B) 8. (D) 9. (0) 10. (A) 
11. (©) 12. (D) 


Listening 3 

13. (C) 14. (A) 15. (C) 
16. YES: (B), (D); NO: (A), (C) 
17. (A) 18. (©) 


Listening 4 

1. (A) 2.0 3. (D) 4. (D) 
5. (A) 

6. YES: (B), (C); NO: (A), (D) 


Listening 5 


7. (B) 8. (©) 9. (D) 10. (C) 
11. (A) 12. (A) 


Listening 6 


13. (A) 14. (B) 
17. (C) 18. (D) 


15. (A), (D) 16. (A) 





Speaking 


Speaking Question 1 

Sample Answer: 

My favorite day of the week is Monday. | am sure that 
would be a surprise to many people who would expect 
a student would say Saturday or Sunday, when there is 
no school. But in fact, | really enjoy going to school. | 
have a lot of friends whom | only get to see at school, 
because we live too far apart to visit each other every 
weekend. | really enjoy learning, and this year | am taking 
some very stimulating classes. Finally, Monday is when 
| have my piano lesson, and playing the piano is my 
passion. So there is no question for me: Monday is 
definitely my favorite day of the week. 


Speaking Question 2 

Sample Answer 1: 

1 believe the better policy is to have no policy at all. That 
is, | don't believe restaurants should have rules regarding 
cell phone use. I think this is, first of all, a question of free 
speech, Just as restaurants can’t tell my dinner partner 
and me that we have to dine in silence, they can’t tell 
me | can’t talk to someone else, just because | am 
using a cell phone to have the conversation. Second, cell 
phones are used for important communications, for 
instance, emergencies. Restaurants have no right to 
restrict this method of communication. Cell phone users 





need to take personal responsibility when using them in 
Public places. 


Sample Answer 2: 

| believe the better policy is to ask patrons to turn off 
their cell phones while dining. While there are some 
people, like doctors on call or even parents out enjoying 
a dinner, who might need to be contacted by hospitals 
or babysitters, the dining experience of the majority of 
customers should take precedence. If a restaurant wishes 
to create an intimate atmosphere for romantic dinners, 
then allowing cell phone users to receive loud annoying 
phone cails will hurt its business. That is, customers 
looking for that quiet romantic atmosphere will decide 
to dine somewhere else and the restaurant will not 
have as many people paying for their services. 


Speaking Question 3 

Sample Answer: 

The man agrees with the university's decision to stop 
accepting unpaid internships. He thinks it’s unfair that 
students end up doing significant work for companies 
but don't get paid. He points out to the woman that 
this happens a lot to liberal arts students. He believes 
that most of the companies that offer internships could 
afford to pay interns but are just taking advantage of the 
fact that students have to do an internship to graduate. 
He is convinced that if the work of the intern is really 
valuable to the company, the company will find a way to 
pay the intem. Furthermore, he thinks that if the company 
won't pay for the internship, it means the intern isn’t 
really getting a good, meaningful work experience. 


Speaking Question 4 

Sample Answer: 

The quality of water is determined by the amount of 
chemicals that are dissolved in the water. These chemicals 
can be harmful to a person's health or they can change 
the properties of water. This latter reason is why most 
people usually prefer soft water. Hard water, because 
it has magnesium and calcium, causes two problems. 
First, soap doesn’t work well with hard water and you 
end up with soap rings in the bathtub and clothes that 
don't seem really clean. Second, hard water leaves behind 
mineral deposits that interfere with the proper operation 
of plumbing and some electrical appliances. But the 





professor also points out that if-you look at the quality 
of hard water in terms of its health effects, it seems to 
be better than soft water. He says there have been 
studies that have shown that areas with hard water 
have lower rates of heart disease. : 


Speaking Question 5 

Sample Answer 1: i 

The woman has to take a course in her major next semester 
and can't decide which of two courses to take. One is 
being taught by an excellent professor, but she finds 
the subject uninteresting. The woman has real passion 
for the other subject, but the teacher is very bad. Even 
so, | think she should take the course that feally interests 
her. | think that she can always learn something from 
a teacher, even if the teacher lectures poorly. Also, the fact 
that she is so interested in the topic will help her overcome 
the teacher's failings. Electives offer an opportunity to 
explore special interests in greater depth and shouldn't 
be wasted on irrelevant classes. 


Sample Answer 2: 

The woman has to take a course in her major next semester 
and can’t decide which of two courses to take.. One is 
being taught by an excellent professor, but she finds 
the subject uninteresting. The woman has real passion 
for the other subject, but the teacher is very bad. All 
things considered, | think she should take the course 
offered by the better teacher. | think that a teacher 
with passion can inspire a class to get into the subject 
matter of the class even if the students enter the class with 
a negative attitude about the subject. Also, since it’s an 
elective class, the woman should take the opportunity 
to explore subject areas beyond the main focus of her 
degree. 


Speaking Question 6 

Sample Answer: 

Homeostasis is the tendency of the body to regulate 
certain variables such as body temperature. Homeostasis 
sets in motion biological processes that keep body 
variables within certain acceptable ranges. One familiar 
‘one is regulating body temperature. Homeostasis works 
much like a thermostat in a building. When the body 
temperature falls too low or rises too high, certain 
processes automatically start happening to bring the 





temperature back within the preferred range. Shivering 
is a homeostatic process that helps the body warm up. 
We can also aid the process by jumping up and down. 
On the other hand, sweating is triggered by homeostasis 
when the body gets too warm. It helps cool off the 
body. So does reducing activity. Body temperature is 
just one of the self-regulating mechanisms of the body 
that is governed by homeostasis. 


Writing 
Task 1 Integrated Writing 


Sample answer: 

Arthur Evans's theory was that Crete dominated Greece 
culturally and militarily. His proof for this came from the 
myth of Theseus and ruins of the palace at Knosssos, 
which included tablets written in the Linear B script. The 
myth provided the basis of Evans's theory, since many 
myths seem to be based on actual events or conditions, 
however heavily embellished. For Evans, the palace at 
Knossos and the artifacts in it seemed to have such 
clear parallels with the myth that it was hard to reach 
any other conclusion than the myth was based on real 
history, a history in which Crete was the major civilization 
in the area. 

According to the lecture, the main weakness in Evans's 
theory was the identity of the Linear B script, and its 
presence on the Greek mainland. If Linear B had been 
used to write a Cretan language, it would be further 
evidence that Evans was correct, since Linear B tablets 
in Greece would suggest that there had been a Cretan 
presence or influence there. However, Linear B was shown 
to be a way of writing Greek. Finding a Linear B tablet 
in Crete was therefore evidence of Greek influence there, 
not the other way around. If the Greeks influenced the 
Cretans so much that the Cretans were actually using 
the Greek language, it means that it was the Greeks 
who were in the higher cultural position. 


Task 2 Independent Writing 

Sample answer 1: 

In my opinion, It is not a good idea for schools to ask 
students to evaluate their teachers. | believe that most 
students are incapable of presenting an objective 
evaluation. Their judgments are based on momentary 
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reactions, since they do not have the experience necessary 
to form truly meaningful opinions. Additionally, many 
students evaluate their teachers by criteria that are 
personal and not appropriate for an objective reasoning. 
Students have trouble being objective because they 
usually have not had enough life experience. For this 
reason, students may have unreasonable expectations. 
A student may fee! that he or she has performed well 
enough to pass a class, even though this student has 
not done well from the teacher's perspective. If the 
student gets a low grade, naturally he or she will give 
the teacher a poor evaluation for the sole reason that 
the student's grade wasn't what he or she wanted, More 
life experience would mean that the student would 
understand that appropriate rewards are given for 
appropriate work. Likewise, an inexperienced student 
will think that the teacher's role is to force him or her 
to learn. This sort of student thinks he or she should 
be able to excel without putting forth much effort, 
and that bad grades are entirely the teacher's fault. 
Greater experience will allow such people to have 
more understanding of personal responsibility. 
Students are often overly concerned with relatively trivial 
things like appearance and stimulation. Such students 
are often more interested in the way a teacher dresses 
or speaks than his or her skill or effectiveness. A teacher 
who dresses in a suit may get lower evaluations than 
one who wears casual clothes, simply because a suit 
‘seems less interesting to many students. Personal feelings 
provide no reliable way to distinguish between effective 
and ineffective teaching, and therefore should not be 
used to decide. Since students rely almost entirely on 
their personal feelings in such matters, there is no reason 
why students should be evaluating teachers. 


Sample Answer 2: 

In my opinion, it is a good idea for schools to ask students 
to evaluate their teachers. Teachers need to be held 
accountable for their teaching. When teachers are not 
held accountable in any way, they may take their 
responsibilities for granted. This can be seen especially 
in the case of university professors who have been 
granted tenure. A professor with tenure is not subject to 
evaluations by his or her department or university. In 
essence, these professors can do whatever they want 
without having to worry about getting reprimanded or 


SS 


fired. This can lead to serious problems in the classroom. 
The best way for me to explain this situation is to relay 
an anecdote. My older brother attends a university in 
my country, and in his department there is a really 
terrible professor who has tenure. This professor is not 
interested in his dasses at all. He is only interested in his 
research. | quess he brings in money from the government 
for the university, so the university respects his work. 
However, my brother says nobody ever learns anything 
in his classes! In fact, when my brother was in the class, 
he said that almost all of the other students dropped 
the class after the first day because they found out this 
terrible professor was teaching. My brother didn't know, 
so he stayed in the class. There were only five students 
in the class! My brother said it was an awful semester. 





He didn't learn anything, and the professor gave him a 
C! Then, to top it all off, my brother could not complain 
to anyone. Nobody seemed to care what the students 
thought of this terrible professor. 

Because of situations like this, | think it is very important 
that students be given the opportunity to evaluate their 
teachers. Teachers who know that their departments 
will take seriously a big batch of poor evaluations will 
be more diligent in their teaching responsibilities. This 
will force them to become better teachers, which will 
benefit future students of such teachers. 
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Practice Test 4 








Reading 

Reading 1 The Chaco Phenomenon 

1. (0 2. (D) 3. (D) 4. 
5. (C) 6. (B) 7. (8) 8. 
9. (8) 10. (D) 11. (A) 12. 
13. (8), (C), (F) 

Reading 2 Diet and Sugar 

14. (D) 15. (B) 16. (B) 17. 
18. (C) 19. (B) 20. (A) 21. 
22. (B) 23. (D) 24. (D) 


25. Simple Carbohydrates: (B), (C), (E) 
Complex Carbohydrates: (A), (G) 


Reading 3 Renaissance Painting 


1. (D) 2. (C) 3. (C) 4. 
5. (D) 6. (C) 7. (8) 8. 
9. (D) 10. (B) 11. (A) 12. 


13. (A), (©), (F) 


(A) 
(D) 
Ke] 


(Cc) 
(A) 


(A) 
(A) 
(A) 


Reading 4 Majority Rule & Minority Rights 


14, (C) 15. (D) 16. (B) 17. 
18. (©) 19. (B) 20. (B) 21. 
22. (C) 23. (A) 24. (A) 


25. Majority Rule: (A), (D), (H), 0) 
Minority Rights: (B), (C), (F) 


Listening 


Listening 1 
1. (B) 2. (C) 3. (D) 
4. YES: (B), (D); NO: (A), (C) 
5. (D) 6. (A) 


Listening 2 


7. () 8. (A) 
11. (0) 12. (0) 


Listening 3 

13. (C) 14. (D) 
15. YES: (B), (C); 
16. (A) 17. (D) 


NO: (A), (D) 
18. (C) 


9. (A), (C) 10. 


(A) 
(D) 


(A) 


Listening 4 
1. (8) 2. (C) 3.0 4. (0 
5. (B) 6. (B) 


Listening 5 

7. © 8. (A) 9. (D) 
10. YES: (A), (B); NO: (C), (D) 
11. (A) 12. (C) 
Listening 6 


13. (C) 14. (B) 
17. (8) 18. (B) 


15. (A) 16. (C) 





Speaking Question 1 

Sample Answer: 

The quality I value most in a friend is reliability. If I can't 
depend on a person, it’s going to be hard for me to notice 
that person's other qualities. | might have a friend who's 
a lot of fun to be with but is very unreliable. If | ask him 
for a ride to the airport, but he forgets and I miss my 
flight, the person in trouble is not going to be him. Even 
if this friend is the funniest person | know, the effect 
of his mistake is the same as if he were intentionally 
trying to hurt me. | think being reliable is a sign of good 
intentions, It demonstrates that a person actually cares 
about another. 


Speaking Question 2 

Sample Answer 1: 

| prefer staying in one place instead of moving around 
Most of the advantages of moving around are just 
possibilities, while the strong points of the place 
where you live now are well known, | might live in a 
place that's extremely hot during the summer. This might 
make me want to move to somewhere cooler. However, 
upon moving there, | might discover that utility costs 
are much higher, so even if | run my air-conditioner 
much less, | still have to pay a higher electricity bill. In 
addition, moving around would mean losing out on 
long-term relationships with close friends and family. 
For these reasons, | think it's better to stay and put 
down roots in one place. 
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Sample Answer 2: 

I prefer moving around instead of staying in one place my 
entire life. While one certain city may hold a lot of 
memories and people that | am fond of, | think the 
world is too big a place to just stick to living in one city. 
The big advantage of moving around is the chance to 
learn about different cultures. For example, different 
cities and countries have different styles of food, 
music, architecture, and just different ways of thinking. 
By moving around, a person can experience all these 
different aspects and become a more complete person. 
For these reasons, | prefer to move around and live in 
different places during my life 


Speaking Question 3 

Sample Answer: 

The woman disagrees with the university's decision to 
ban the sale of alcohol on campus. This is not because 
she feels she has the right to be served alcoholic 
beverages by the university. She thinks the role of the 
university should not be to influence students’ private 
lives. Instead, the woman thinks it should only try to educate 
Students. She thinks that students should be responsible 
for themselves, even if they make mistakes, and the 
university has no right to try to influence their behavior. 


Speaking Question 4 

Sample Answer: 

The reading states that babies are born with some 
senses more developed than others. Sight and touch, 
for example, don’t work well at first. The best-developed 
senses are those of taste and smell. The lecture supports 
this idea. The professor states that newborns actually 
show a preference for the tastes of foods that their 
mothers ate while pregnant. They can also identify and 
react to specific kinds of tastes. For example, they like 
sweet tastes, but they don’t like bitter or sour tastes. 
Babies can also tell the difference between different 
smells, Like tastes, they prefer smells they were exposed 
to while in the womb. They like sweet smells like vanilla 
or banana, but the smell they like most is that of their 
mother. 





Speaking Question 5 

Sample Answer 1: 

The woman is having trouble with money. Even though 
she has a job, she doesn’t have enough to cover her 
daily expenses, so she's been using her credit card too 
much. Now she has $5,000 in credit card debt. | think 
the man’s second suggestion is the best to deal with 
the woman's problem. She has shown that she can't 
use a credit card responsibly. Cutting up her credit card 
will give the student a chance to become responsible, 
since she won't have any alternative. She needs something 
to force her, since | doubt she'd be able to become 
responsible by herself. 


Sample Answer 2: 

The woman is having trouble with money. Even though 
she has a job, she doesn’t have enough to cover her 
daily expenses, so she’s been using her credit card too 
much. Now she has $5,000 in credit card debt. | think 
the man’s first suggestion is the best to deal with the 
woman's problem. By carefully monitoring and controlling 
how she spends her money, she'll learn how to budget 
for the rest of her life. Also, she will still have her credit 
card in case she needs money in an emergency. Finally, 
by keeping her credit card active, her credit rating will 
be better, which will help her if she wants a car loan or 
a mortgage in the future. 


Speaking Question 6 

Sampie Answer: 

The people in an organization are supposed to have 
positions and responsibilities that are based on their 
abilities. People that are very able should be promoted 
to the upper levels, which always entail more work and 
responsibility. Everyone should find his or her right place 
in the company. However, in real life, people are often 
not competent to do the jobs that they've been promoted 
into. This happens because of the Peter Principle. This 
principle states that people in organizations tend to 
rise until they are in positions they can't properly handle. 
Employees that are very competent in a lower position 
May not be suitable for a higher one. This means that 
many organizations will have many incompetent workers 
as well as incompetent managers. 
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Writing 


Task 1 Integrated Writing 

Sample answer: 

The reading contends that the Industrial Revolution first 
occurred in Britain because of technological innovation, 
supported by available natural resources and population 
growth. Britain was the first to develop the steam 
engine, expand railroads, and mechanize production. 
It had a supply of raw materials for making machines, 
powering factories, and producing goods. Technologies 
used in agriculture supported a growing population 
with enough food, and these people moved to cities to 
work in factories. In the lecture, the professor accepts these 
factors, but arques that they are oversimplifications that 
cannot stand on their own, as the reading suggests. 
Instead, she discusses the importance of colonial trade, a 
liberal environment, and captive markets in supporting 
the rise of technology and its application in industrial 
production. Without these three factors, she seems to 
say technology would have gone nowhere. The second 
important point the professor makes is that population 
growth in towns cities did not occur because of 
improvements in agriculture alone. Actually, it was because 
of legal and institutional changes in the previous two 
centuries that peasants were forced off the land and 
into cities in search of work. She gives the example of the 
Enclosure Movement that broke up small farming plots 
and the commons, making it to difficult for peasants 
to make a living through farming. 





Task 2 Independent Writing 

Sample answer 1: 

| disagree with the proposition that parents should hide 
their negative emotions from their children. Negative 
emotions are a natural part of life, and children need 
to realize this if they are to mature into healthy adults. 
There is no better environment for a child to learn about 
the negative emotions and how to handle them than 
the security of a loving home. Learning about negative 
emotions is just as important a part of growing up as 
is exploring positive emotions. 

ft is important for children to see that their parents 
sometimes suffer from so-called negative emotions such 
as anger, grief, and disappointment. Hopefully, too, 
parents are able to teach their children how to handle 
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these emotions in a mature way. When | was six years 
old, my mother's best friend died. That night, after | 
went to bed, | could hear her crying, and it scared me. 
At dinner the next day, however, when she suddenly 
burst into tears, my father got up from his chair, took 
my hand, and together we walked over to her and 
hugged her. She cried harder, but then she started 
talking about her friend and telling stories about their 
friendship. | remember asking her how it felt, and | 
know the conversations we had in subsequent days 
helped me begin to understand that sometimes we 
feel bad, but that’s OK. We will eventually feel better 
again. 

My parents also argued sometimes. Though never in a 
mean-spirited way, they did raise their voices once in a 
while. From that, | learned that you can get angry with 
someone and still love them. While my parents told me 
it was always better not to yell, they also said that 
sometimes it's a human reaction to a situation that is 
difficult to suppress. | began to understand that they 
weren't perfect, and that | didn’t have to be perfect 
either for them to love me, although | always tried my 
best. | am grateful my parents let me see a wide range 
of their emotional lives when | was a child. That exposure 
was important in helping me accept and understand 
my Own negative emotions. This is important for children 
as well as adults. 


Sample Answer 2: 

| agree with the idea that adults should hide negative 
emotions, such as anger and sorrow, from children. In 
my opinion, children are already subjected to too 
much negativity in today’s world, and adults should 
attempt to protect childhood innocence as much as 
they can. Although learning how to deal with negative 
emotions is an important part of becoming a well- 
adjusted adult, | feel this can be learned after childhood. 
Indeed, an enjoyable, innocent childhood is an equally 
important ingredient in becoming a well-adjusted 
adult. 

These days, the world has so many problems that children 
do not need to be exposed to. For example, once people 
become teenagers, there are so many negative pressures 
to deal with. These include crime, academics, peer 
Pressure, sexually-transmitted diseases, as well as global 
issues such the environment and AIDS. As teens and 


adults, people have to deal with these problems. 
Children should have time to enjoy their lives in play 
and imagination. 

Other problems for children can arise if they are 
exposed to too much anger at home. For example, if 
Parents are constantly arguing with aggressive and 
insulting language, their children will mimic this 
behavior. This can translate into disrespect for teachers 
and other students in school. This in turn can lead to 





violent behavior, such as schoolyard fights, or, taken to 
an extreme, to antisocial behavior like the shootings at 
some North American schools. 

In summary, then, | believe childhood should be a time 
when children are free from the worries of adulthood. 
By sheltering children from negative adult emotions 
such as anger and sorrow, parents will protect the 
innocence of their children and allow them to develop 
as adults in a more normal, healthy timeline. 
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To find your approximate TOEFL* score for the practice tests in this book, refer to the tables below. For 
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the tables below for these questions. Then add up your total points and look at the following table to 
convert your score into the TOEFL® test score. 
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How to Score Listening Questions 


Every question is worth 1 point. Add up your 
total points and look at the table below to convert 
your score into the TOEFL® test score. 








How to Score Speaking Questions 


Every question is worth a maximum of 4 points. 
Add up your total points and look at the table 
below to convert your score into the TOEFL® 
test score. 











How to Score Writing Questions 


Every question is worth a maximum of 5 points. 
Add up your total points and look at the table 
below to convert your score into the TOEFL® 
test score. 





Sharpening Skills 
for the TOEFL iBT 


Sharpening Skills for the TOEFL" iBT provides students preparing to take the 
TOEFL iBT test with four comprehensive, accurate practice tests to hone their 
test-taking ability. Each of the four tests includes reading, listening, speaking, 
and writing sections of the same style found on the actual TOEFL* iBT test. In 
addition, each section is designed to provide students with the look and feel of 
a real TOEFL" iBT test in order to increase familianty and confidence when taking 
the actual test. 


Key Features: 


* Four full-length practice tests in TOEFL* iBT formar 

* All question types encountered on the real TOEFL” test allowing test-takers 
to familiarize themselves with the type of questions they will be asked 

+ Audio CDs to simulate TOEFL* iBT listening sections, including authentic 
university-level lectures and realistic campus-related conversations 

© Complete transcripts of the practice listening, speaking, and writing sections 

© Design similar in appearance to the real TOEFL® iBT 

© Full answer key for the practice reading and listening sections 

è Model speaking and writing answers 


Uses for Sharpening Skills for the TOEFL” iBT: 


0 Building Skills for the TOEFL" iBT, Developing Skills for 
BT, and Mastering Skills for the TOEFL® iBT 
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